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| ffectually finish him. And all this because the TWENTIETH U. S. 
tas MORES | with or four thousand COLORED | 


Wirm measured tread along his lonely beat, | 

At twilight, dawn, or in the darksome night, 

Or when at noon the sun, with growing heat, 
Lets fell his dazzling light— 


The watchfal sentinel, up and down the shore, 

_ Paces with weary feet the yielding sand, 

While the salt waves, with deep and eullen roar, 
Shout hoarsely to the land. 


At dawn he sees the glitt’ring morning star 
Set like a jewel in the roseate sky; : 
And glimmering to the sight, within the ber, — 
The fleet at anchor lie. 


He sees the city, distant, dull, and gray, © 
Its quaint old roofs and slender, tapering spires,- 
When darkly painted at the close of day 
Against the sunset's fires. 


At night he the heavens all o'er 
With shining gems that like bright watch-fires burn; 
And though far off, and on a hostile shore, ’ 
His thoughts to home will turn. 


Or maybe, in the pitiless, cold storm, 
While moans the wind like some poor soul in pain, 
With drooping head and weary, bended form 
He braves the pelting rain, — 


And in his mind there dwells a picture fair— 
‘A cottage-room with walls like purest snow, 
Avd round the hearth-stone friendly faces there 

Shine in the fire’s warm glow. 


An aged man, with locks all silver white; 
An aged dame, his helpmate she through life; 
And still a third, with mild eyes beaming bright, 
Perhaps the soldicr’s wife; 


And rosy children climb upon her knee— 
With smiling face looks on the aged dame— 
They, laughing, clap their little hands in glee, 
And sweetly lisp his name. 


Now from the frowning batteries bristling side 
Peals forth theymurderous cannon's awful roar, 
Waking the answering echoes, far and wide, 
From shore to farthest shore. 


So fades the pictur’: each loved form is fled—~ 
That waking vision, beautiful yet brief; 
And up the beach with solid, steady tread . 
Comes on the brave “Relief.” 


Then on his bed, while falls the chilly rain 
And other sentincis their vigils keep, f 
Sweet thoughts of home go flitting through his brain, . 
And fill his dreamful sleep. 


Saturpay, Marcu 19, 1864. 


THE OPENING OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN OF 


HE preliminary operations of the campaign 
of 1864 have not been entirely satisfactory, 
but, with the exception of the battle of Olustee, 
in Florida, they have resulted in no disaster. 
The rebels have been kept wide awake along 
their whole line, and. the lesson which was 
taught us by General Jes Srvuanrr’s ride around 
M‘CLELLAN’s army upon the Peninsula, Kit- 
PaTRICK’s second raid proves that we have very 
2 thoroughly learned. This last movement was a 
rapid dash, breaking communications and scar- 
ing Richmord. Its result is inevitably a sense 
of insecurity in the rebel capital. It teaches 
that city and every spectator of the great strug- 
gle that we have at last learned war, and that 
_ thé daring Yankee genius has recovered from 
the astonishment and apparent paralysis into 
which the outbreak of the rebellion seemed to 
have plunged it. 

There has been considerable lamentation over 
the result of this raid and of SHerman’s mystic 
march, But any man who has closely watched 
affairs can only be amused by it. When SHer- 
MAN moved from Vicksburg the advance of his 
column w.s accompanied by the most imposing 
newspaper columns of military speculation and 
promise. He was on his way to Mobile. He 
was flanking Jonyson’s army. His ‘ objective” 
was Meridian, or Selma, or Montgomery, or the 
uult. He would enter Georgia at this point or 
at that. It was a very fine array of hopes, 
surmises, theories, possibilities, probabilities. 

. _ Meangvhile the solitary fact was that he had 
snoved with an uncertain number of men and 
with the lightest artillery. If we had waited 
for some definite news from him we should have 
been spared much distress and disappointment. 
It is to the positive assertions upon half knowl- 
edge, and to the peculations upon inaceurate 
data; that we owe much of our chagrin at the 
problematical result. A mere raid, a reconnois- 
sance in force, a diversion, were theoties quite 
as plausible and more probable than the capture 
of Mobile or the turning of Jonnsoyn’s flank. 
Very much of our ill-humor is simply revenge | 
upon our own mistake. . 

So with Kirpatricr’s raid. We had the 
usual mysterious leakage in the newspapers that 
the Army of the Potomac was in motion; that 
news might be expected; that there was no bat- 
tle up to 10 a.m. ; and all the rest of it, with 
which three years’ experience ought to have 
made us good-humoredly familiar. Then Kit- 
PATRICK was fairly off. He was to destroy 
LLee’s communications. He was to sack Rich- 
mond, release our prisoners, and bag the rebel 
authorities. BorLer was to join him—had join- 
ed him—and victory was settling and about to 


men was off upon a raid through the enemy’s 
rear. 

He makes his raid. He destroys railroads, 
canals, and bridges. He captures prisoners, and 
burns mills and supplies. He fights his way 


‘| through the first line of defenses about Rich- 


mond. Colonel DauiGREN is misled by a guide 
whom he hangs, and is therefore unable to join 
him in time. Kitpatrick withdraws. He 
comes riding safely into General Bur_er’s lines, 
his total loss in every way not more than a hun- 
dred and fifty men; and after thres days’ rest 
soldiers and horses will be ready again for daty. 
It is a brilliant foray; but because Richmond 
is not_taken, nor Ler defeated, nor the rebel 


'| leaders snared, we cry pish! and. exclaim, ‘‘ Is 


that all?” 

Now is this fair? Is not our disappointment 
the result of the failure of our theories rather 
than of the expedition? We make a plar which 
looks very admirable. It does not chance to be 
the plan of the movement, and we are disgust- 
ed. There can be no doubt that Kirpatrick’s 
plan was to do all he could; all that the force, 
the circumstances, and good fortune permitted. 
That he ‘and his brave troops have done, and 
most gallantly. Allhonortothem! The néxt 
time a movement begins with the usual mys- 
terious intimations, let us try, at least, to shape 
our anticipations as nearly as possible by what 
we know, and not by what we wildly wish, and 
we shall have less occasion to feel or to express 
disappointment. There is nothing in the open- 
ing of the campaign, ex¢ept the sad day at 
Olustee and the retreat of Sauirn, which need 
dishearten any man. We must remember that 
the rising of the tide is not shown by every sin- 
gle wave at every moment, but by the great body 
of water from time to time. How often last 
spring we wére foiled at Vicksburg! But last 
year’s was a grand campaign. Don’t grumble 
at the waves. Watch the tide-marks. 


THE QUESTION. AND THE 
ANSWER. 


THERE is surely no need of misunderstanding 
the reported correspondence between Mr. Lin- 
and Mr. Case. After the Pomeroy 
Circular appeared Mr, Cuase asked the Presi- 
dent if the attitude in which his friends had 
placed him-of a candidate for the Presidency 
could prejudice the public interests under his 
charge. The President replied that he could 
not age Why it should, but that, of course, Mr. 
Cuase must be the judge. 

Nothing could be simpler or fairer on both 
sides. Yet it is equally clear that, if Mr. Coase 
had kfiown the contents of the Pomeroy Circu- 
lar, he could not honorably remain in his posi- 
tion; not because he is a candidate for the Pres- 
idency, but because he is the confidential adviser 
of the President, and the Circular charges Mr. 
LINCOLN with corruption and with treachery to 
the nation and liberty. But when Mr. Case 
assures the President that he had no knowledge 
of the Pomeroy Circular, there is no more ocea- 
sion for his withdrawal from the Cabinet than 
for that of Mr. Strawron. 

The contest for the nomination promises to be 
warm, as is-natural when men are in earnest. 
But it should be remembered that it is for the 
nomination, not for the election, And when 
the Westliche Post, a German paper in St. Louis, 


means to fight under that, whatever the Conven- 
tion may decide, it merely declares that it will 
gratify itself at any cost or risk to the coun- 
try. It is to be hoped that the Westliche Post 
does not regard such a course as loyal or patri- 
otic. For while every man has a right to vote 
for whomsoever he will, yet at a time like this 
every loyal citizen will ask, Zf J can’t have my 
own way exactly, what is the next best cqurse? 
If the friends of Mr. Lixcoty, of Mr. Cuasz, 
of General or of General Butier, 
should all take the ground that they will in any 
case vote for their favorite, and for nobody else, 


men to go into an election ner to pay another 
penny for the prosecution of the war. 

We do not anticipate such an early suicide 
of the country. Such expressions are but the 
first ardors of the canvass. The}: last often un- 
til the nomination, but if the heart of the peo- 
ple is sound they do not last until the election. 
We can remember very well that when Mr. 
LINCOLN was nominated at Chicago eminent 
political friends of Mr..Sewarp gnashed their 
teeth and vowed that New York would not vote 
forhim. The eminent gentlemen thought bet- 
ter of it before the election, and imperial New 
York gave Mr, Lingo x fifty thousand majority. 
Unless the party spirit of Union men is stronger 
than their patriotism the Union candidate will 
be surely elected. The question for us then is, 
simply, who of all the gentlemen mentioned is, 
under the circumstances, most likely to carry 
the country with the least peril through the nec- 
essary excitement of a renewal of the Adminis- 
tration, and to prosecute, with the largest share 
of public confidence upon all sides, the present 
policy of the war. It seems to us that to ask 


perch upon his fag. Merape was to advance, 
fall upon Lex with no retreat behind him, and 


the question is to answer it with the name of 


Yaises the standard of Fremont, and says that it | 


it certainly is neither worth while for Union | 


Uston Square is fast becoming historic | 
ground. Less than ten years ago we stood 
there one evening While a band played a sere- 
nade; after which Fernaxpo Woop introduged 
JaMES BucHanan from the balcony of the Ev- 
erett House to the crowd beneath. Last week 
we stood there, while from a platform beneath 
the balcony the son of Rurus King, in lofty and 
touching words, presented the flag of the Union 
and of Liberty to the first regiment of colored 
troops that has marched from this city to de- 
fend both. Elsewhere in this paper there is a 
picture of the scene; and no scene of the war 
has been more striking or significant. In the 
‘same Square three years ago there was the first 
great gathering of the American people in sup- 
port of the war; when General ANDERSON and 
the soldiers of Sumter were the heroes of the 
hour, and the war begun in Charleston harbor 
had been continued in the streets of Baltimore. 
Last spring, in the same Square, was the great 
meeting upon the anniversary of Sumter, pre- 
ceded by the formal dedication of the Loyal 
Club-House. This spring’s spectacle completes 
the cycle. The seed that Bucwanan planted 
and Woop watered produced the attack on 
Sumter, and the riots in Baltimore and New 
York; and no less, by God’s grace, it produced 
the meetings of April 1861 and 1863, and the 
honorable and hearty God-speed to the colored 
soldiers. 

The day was soft and bright. The winds of 
March forgot to blow; and at 11 o'clock the 
regiment arrived from Riker’s Island, where it 
had been encamped, and marched down the 
Fifth Avenue. Windows and door-steps were 
thronged with eager forms, and under waving 
handkerchiefs and friendly salutations the brave 
men marched by. At 1 o'clock they wheeled 
into Union Square from Fourteenth Street. The 
music of drums ang trumpets mingled with the 
loud huzzas of the great crowd. ‘The windows 
and steps here also were solid with welcoming 
hands and faces, and on the Loyal Union Club- 
House the-flag was flying, as on the chief build- 
ings in the Square. A line of policemen kept 
the space clear where Seventeenth Street crosses 
the Square. The tops of the houses were dot- 
ted with spectators. , A huge platform was built 
out from the windows of the Club-House and 
filled with ladies; and a smaller stage, from 
which the speech of presentation was to be made, 
stood between the Club-House and the Everett 
House. The regiment advanced into the open 
space amidst the cheers and tears of those who 
felt the significance of the spectacle. The sol- 
diers had handled their muskets but five days; 
but when they obeyed the ‘‘ order arms” there 
was a solid, simultaneous ring upon the pave- 
ment, which enforced the heartiest applause. 
Then President Kine of Columbia College rose, 
and in a few noble and thrillipg sentences, fer- 
vent, cheering, and pathetic, addressed Colonel 
Bartram, and handed him the national and 
regimental flags. The Colonel, who has seen 
constant service since the war begun, and who 
has commanded colored troops, and believes in 
them, made a manly and modest reply. Cheers 
were given for the Colonel and the troops. The 
band played the nationai airs. Then the regi- 
ment raised a mighty shout, and was dismissed 
for a time to lunch and say good-by. The of- 
ficers went into the Clab-House for oysters and 
coffee; and toward 4 o'clock the line was form- 
ed, and the march began down Broadway. 

Every where the soldiers were greeted as a great 
city ought to greet its defenders, and as it has 
saluted every regiment since the Sev- 
enth marched:on the 19th of April, three years 
ago. The flag of the country waved over them 
in benediction. . The prayers of all noble hearts 
follow them. For these soldiers go to peculiar 
dangers. Officers and men, they have counted 
the cost; and for union, liberty, and peace they 
are willing to pay the price. ‘‘It has been the 
habit of those among us,” said Colonel Bar- 
TRAM, ‘*‘ who sympathise with the traitors now 
in arms against us, to sneer at what they are 
pleased to term the. cowardice of the negro.. I 
hope that Port Hudson, Fort Wagner, and Olus- 
tee have forever settled this question.” Yes, 
and he and his soldiers will settle it still fur- 
ther, and thereby help to lift the bitter preju- 
dice from the national heart. To no holier 
work could any man be‘devoted. God bless the 
Colonel, the officers, and the men of the Twen- 
tieth United States Colored Regiment and the 
cause they go to defend! 


ULRIC DAHLGREN. * 

‘* A PRISONER states that a Colonel with one foot 
had been captured,” said the first report of K11- 
PATRICK'S raid. 

‘‘ A rebel deserter informs one oi my Aids that a 
one-legged Colonel and about a hundred men were 
taken prisoners,” telegraphed General BurLer to 
the President. 

“Of one thing the public may rest assured that 
these officers will escine if such a thing is within 
the region of possibilities,” said a later account. 

‘The President received a dispatch from Fortress 
Monroe: this afternoon stating that Colonel Daut- 
GREN, with his hundred men, had safely arrived 


within our lines. The Colonel was at Fortress Mon- 
roe. The President and Secretary Stanton imme- 
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diately called upon Admiral DAHLGREN, to convey _ 
the glad tidings and congratulate him upon th, 
ill later. 


Uxaic DAnLGREN is more than 
years old. He was wounded in the leg last summer. 
just after the battle of Gettysburg, in the daring 
dash by which he succeeded in capturing the rebel 
dispatches from JEFFERSON Davis to General Lrg. 
His leg was subsequently taken off. Four weeks 
ago he was a tall, slight, pale-faced boy, sitting 
quietly in Washington, and saying, pleasantly: “J 
am waiting for my new leg, and then I shall see 
whether I can ride again.” Four weeks ago! We 
all know now whether he can ride again. The 
brave boy has ng only dashed at the outworks of | 
the rebel city, but, living or dead, he has ridden | 
straight into the love and honor of his countrymen, | 


THOMAS STARR KING. 


By the death of the Rev. Tuomas Starr Krxo 
the country loses a most valuable. citizen; and the 
large circle which knew him as a preacher, a lec- 
turer, or a friend, deplores the loss of a most yeni 
and delightful companion. Characteristically an 
American; devoted to every good work; hospita- 
ble to every new thought and movement; of the 
most cheerful temperament and swéet good sense’; 
vigorous, incisive, and brilliant in his public dis- 
course; racy, thoughtful, and generous in his pri- 
vate intcrcourse, his life is ended before he had 
completed his fortieth year. 

Until five years ago Mr. Kinc was gencral'y 
known as one of the most eloquent and brilliant 
of lyceum lecturers, and in a smaller sphere as a 
liberal preacher of the most charming gifts. Re- 
moving to California, the newness of the country 
and the exigency of the times at once developed 
all the peculiar force of his genius, and he was uni- 
versally recognized as a most efficient and success- 
ful worker in the great cause. His clear percep- 
tion, his fervid eloquence, his simple manners and 
life, his unassuming piety, his signal sagacity took 
the heart of the young and distant State, and held 
it fast to the common mother. It was a noble work 
nobly done. That mother has seen many of her | ; 
best and dearest fall in the great struggle; some in , 
the field, in the camp, at home, in the hospital, by ' , 
sudden shot or by lingering disease. But no son ‘i 
of hers had consecrated himself more entirely to 
the service for which his powers had fitted him, of } 
deepening and strengthening the purest patriotism, 
and inspiring the most faithful love to God and man, 
than THomas Stark Kina. . 


A FAITHFUL WIDOW. 


ier 
Tne loiterer along Broadway who stops to look — 
at the monument of General MoxtcomeEry in St. 
Paul's church, will be glad to read this touching in- 
cident related by Mr. Hunt in his lately published — - 
Life of Edward Livingston.” MonTGoMERY was 
a captain in the British army when he first met 
Livingston's sister, Janet, whom he afterward mar- 
ried. When the revolutionary war began he was ‘ 
made one of the eight Brigadier-Generals of the 
army of the United Colonies. He had been mar- 
ried but two years, but his wife did not oppose his 
departure, and he took leave of her at Saratoga, in 
1775, upon his’ way to Canada. His parting words 
to her were, ‘* You shall never have cause to blush 
for your MonTGOMERY;” and she never saw him 
/ 


In the year 1818 the Legislature of New York 
resolved to transfer his remains from Canada, and 
Epwarp Livincston’s son, Lewis, the nephew of 
Mrs. MonTGOMERY, was commissioned by Govern- | 
or De Wirt to superintend the removal. 
On the 9th of July they reached Albany, and layin 
state in the Capitol. On Monday they were taken 
under military escort upon the steamer Richmond to 
New York. Mr. Hunt éays: 


The Governor had advised Montcomery at about 
what hour the boat, bearing the remains of ber husbar“, 
would pass her house, Montgomery Piace. By her gyn 
request she stood alone upon the portice at the appointed 
time. She had lived with the General but two years. It | 
was then almost forty-three yeare since she had paried 
with him at Saratoga. Fora third of a century out of this 
latter period the waters of the Hudson, like all other wa- 
ters, had beén ignorant of steam vessels. The chauge 
which, in the mean time, had come over her person was » 
not greater than that which the face of the country, its 
government, and all the objects with which she was famil- 
iar, had undergone. Yet ehe had continued as faithful to 
the memory of her ‘soldier,’ as she called him, as if she 
still looked for him to come back alive and unaltered. The 
steamer halted before hers. the ‘Dead March’ was played 
by the band, a salute was fired, and the ashes of the ce- 
parted hero pasred on. The attendants of the venerable 
widow now sought her. She had succumbed to her emo- 
tions, and fallen to the floor in a swoon," 


LITERARY. 


THACKERAY. at the time of his death, was en- 
gaged upon a Novel, to be published simultanequs- : 
ly in the Cornhill and Harper's Magazine. He liad 
completed and corrgcted about four of the monthly 
parts. The fragment will appear in Harper's Mac- 
azine, commencing in the April Number. The title 
is ‘Denis Duval;” the opening scenes are laidin 
France some half century ago. Of this story — 

Charles Dickens says: ‘* In respect of earnestness, 

far-seeing purpose, character, incident, and a ‘er 

tain loving picturesqueness blending the whole, I 

believe it to be much ‘the best of all his works. . 

That he fully meant it to be so. that he bad become 

strongly attached to it, and that he had bestowet — 

great pains upon it, I trace in almost every pate. 

It contains one picture which must have cost him ate " 
extreme distress, and which is a master-piece. 
This picture, which is essentially a chaptcr from 

the first now before us.—We find upon | 
table a of Vanity Fair,” published by 
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he Harpers—the work by which Thackeray first 
fuly made his mark in literature. The illustra- 
tions are from his own sketches, and are as charac- 
teristic as the text. It is well known that the il- 
lustrations to all of Thackeray’s writings are to a 

ter or less extent from his own drawings; but 
of late years he was too busy with the pen to often 
do more with the pencil than furnish bare hints to 
the artist. But in ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” produced when 
he had leisure, the drawings are wholly his own. 
They show that he might have succeeded in attain- 

the first object of his ambition—that of being 
the illustrator of Dickens’s wonks. 


“The Wife’s Evidence,” by W. G. Wills, form- 
ing the last nuiaber (240) of ‘‘ Harper’s Library of 
Select Novels,” is a story of.very decided interest. 


The new edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. 
Calvert Vaux’s “' Villas and Cottages; a Series of De- 
signs prepared for Execution in the United States,” 
is well worthy the attention of every man who pro- 
poses to build a house which shall be something 
more than a mere shelter—a home. It contains a 
series of designs, with plans of interior arrange- 
ments, ranging from the humblest log-cabin of the 
jettler up to the village house, suburban villa, and 
tity mansion of the man of larger means and more 
varied wants; from the country school-house to the 
stately church. The designs are so carefully pre- 
pared and fully worked out that any man who pro- 


poses to build can select one suited to his needs and | 


means, and can fairly approximate to its cost. To 
our mind the most notable feature of this book is 
the proof which it presents that comfort and privacy 
may be secured in a dwelling ere at the most 
moderate cost, as well as in those of higher preten- 
sions, 


WHAT WAS IT? 


{fr was not a scold, nor a cuff, nor a kick, 

The wound of a sword, nor a blow from a stick, 
A shot from any sort of a gun 

That ever was forged beneath the 

& fall from a horse, nor a bite o° a dog; 

A burn from a torch carried out in a fog, 
That made me ache confoundedly 

Just where a gentleman's heart should be. 


{ft was not a plaster, nor lotion, nor draught, 
Homeopath practice, or Allopath craft, 

Nor any description of patent pill, 

That ever was pounded to cure or kill: 

Nor the cure for nerves that are running to seed— 
A sedative puff of the fragrant ‘* weed,” 

That cured my . *Twas a smile for me 

Just where a pretty girl’s lips should be. 


For my heart had been aching for many a day, 
And my mind full of trouble and sorrow; 

I vowed that I never would see her again, 

But haunted her steps on the morrow. 


Just as a fellow in love should be. 
Well! well! it’s all over, my smile I got, 
else 


Are just where a gentleman's wife's should be. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 
-SxnaTe.—March 2. The bill to encourage foreign emi- 
gration was passed; its principal provisions have been 


pie had borue with the usurpations of power 
tive was that they could soon have power to 


direction. This 
tion was revolutionary, because it overthrows the Consti- 
tution u which the Union is based. What right has 


in Louisiana Banks, for it bound him in the 
future to support a which w 
vote, provi the President should recommend it. It 


day, March 7.——WMarchT. A memorial 

graphical and Statistical Society in favor of a Commercial 

and Scientific mission to Eastern : for in- 
railroad and mail facilities 

York, and Philadelphia; and a 

for confiscating the Gea of 


chosen. It says that a quorum of the Senate shall 


consist. 

of a majority of Senators duly chosen and qualified; if-a. 
idential electors vote for one 
devolves” 


better 
nt. — Mr. 


wat ay at te Wr 
ch arm cers 
=f that equalizing the pay of 


Hovsr.—March 2. Miscellaneous business was transact- 
ed, among which was the of the Senate bill appro- 


for destruction of the forces on 
ing the re was taken up and debated at lengt 
Several members of the Border States earnestly 
their severely, and 


Qua Generals, 
them; commissioners to be ap 
taken to 


i 


He 


| 
3 


i 
it 
SEE 


usetis, opened, condemning 
the Democratic and the doctrine of State Rights, 
and Buchanan as « weak and miserable 
man, unegual to the duties with he had been in- 
trustél.—Mr. of Missouri, to @ previous 
speech of his Mr. Blair, and asserted that the 


officers in the navy. It provides for a board to exam.- | security for all their and inatitutions. —Mr. . 
ine into the mental, the Union men of Kentucky, and 
tions of all candidates for nomination to a below | said other 

on the retired list.—Mr. Wilkinson, in the form of a 


soual explanation, made a censu the different 
commanders of the Army of the Potomac, from M‘Ciellan 
to Meade. Among other things he asserted that at Get- 

iven orders for a retreat, which were 
countermanded only an advance become 
engaged, and so retreat was impossible. battle of 
rary deniny 2 he thought the greatest on record; and if it 


ported back the House bill extending to the 
Ist of April the time for the payment of boun 
recommendation from the Secretary of War; the bill pass- 
ed.—Mr. Davis offered a joint r solution for amendments 


Sec 
shill constitute one State, to be alled East New England, 
sland, Con- 


‘Ennland:” ordered to be printed.—Mr. Powell called up 
reported 


the bill, wpon which the Military Committee had 
adversely, prohibiting officers of the army and navy from 
rfering in elections. We were, lie said, the only peo- 
P who would allow military interference in elections, and 
t was only recently that it had been permitted. He con- 
demned the orders issued in Kentucky; said that the Gen- 


eral Government had overthrown the laws regulating local: 


elections in the loyal States, and held the President 
sponsible. March 4. Mr. Sherman, from the Comenitina 
of Conference on the Whisky tax, said that after a full 
discussion the joint Committee ot the two Houses had failed 
to agree; if the Senaie adhered to its amendments the 
bill would be lost, and they would have to wait till anoth- 
er was matured. The Committee therefore recommended 
its amendmente. 
bill would then impose a tax of 60 cente upon all Scune 
ee ered after its pa up toJuly, leaving any tax 
: er that time to be provided for by fnture legislation. 
t also left an additional tax of 40 cents a on upon 
. gh on hand. This was incongruous, and was only to 
remedied by future legislation. The Senate then, by 
to 11, receded from its amendments, and the bill was 


passed.—Mr. Powell concluded his speech on the interfer- 
ence of the military with clections, reiterating his charges 
‘gninst the Adminstration, and affirming that the chief rea- 


was recommitted, secu 
steads on confiscated or 
tionary districts. 


KILPATRICK’S RAID. 


This expedition left Stevensburg, Virginia, on Sunday 
night, the 28th ult., crossing the Rapidan at Ely’s Ford, 
with Hogan's scouting party of forty in the advance. The 
picket-guard and reserve force along the river being cap- 
tured before the alarm could be given, the — was 


Dahigren 
first to Frederickhall, on the Virgin tral Railroad, 
destroying that road and the line, and then 
striking the James River Canal six east. of Gooch- 


land Court House. This canal follows the course of James 
River almost directly west from Richmond. Here six = 
mills were destroyed, one saw-mill, and six ¢anal-boats 

grainy Several locks of the canal, and the 


where it met with a rebel force, and withdrew. 


Colonel 

course from the main column, and many of them 

fell into the hands of the enemy, whom was the 
at the time of 


= Colenel himself, who was 
ca 


pture. In the mean time Kilpatrick moved 
lvania Court House. It was 
ver 
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Central. Railroad 


illiamsbarg. 
hundred prisoners were captured; several miles 

destroyed, besides property worth 
millions of dollars te the Confederacy; and on the 


o divert the s attention from Kilpatrick's move- 
ments, two of the Army m on 
Th February, in the d of 


emy. 
THE SITUATION IN FLORIDA. 
Our forces at Jacksonville are being rapidly 
Their position is strongly 


it 
if 


F 


.FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE WAR IN SCHLESWIG. 


Tu 


i 


London. 
Prussia and Austria; there is doubt, however, whether 


this implies any 


hostilities in the mean while, 


cessation of 
alth orders were to be given against a further advance 
mark herself 


into Jutland. Den refuses to 
gotiations that 


any 


ne- 
will not restore Schleswig to its former re- 


A 


| 


i 
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Tux Alabama was at 


pore on the first da 
uary, where she zot 
A letter from an 


steamed into Malacca 
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at 
iz 

gE 

i: 
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Late advices from Cape Town confirm the report of 
seizure of the rebel privateer Tuecalocea at that place. 
The President has commuted the sentence of the desert- 


ers heretofore 
dry Tortugas during the war. 
It appears that the which sunk the Howsatonte 
off Charleston was iteelf at the same time. . 
Marytant, Bove she 


the 

a purpose of call @ atten-. 
ton of the contrabads to the matter of enlisting in eat 
army. 

Captains Sawrge and Firxx, who were sentenced 

death by the rebel authorities at Richmond, in retaliation 
for the of two spies, by General Buznarpsg, have 
been exc 


Admiral is In Washington, is 
that he has been relieved from the command of the fron- 
clad fleet off Charleston. Admiral Fazmacur will proba- 
bly him. 

States 


to report to BRANT, 

A negro company of the First Mississippi Infantry were 
Union uniform, near Landing, on the 14th ult, 
er Pringle. death . 
or mor. 

A commission has been the of 


Private Inwtm, Com Twelfth Ilinols cavalry, 


however, had the officers of the permission 
wer thety Adearme, and thay now viele the fally 
General D. H. Chief Quarter master 
of the of Washingten, has asked to be relieved from 
duty bere and sent ‘the field. 
Committees frdin different Districts in an 


condemned to death to imprisonment at the 


vate 


i 


a 


’ 
| 


7 
i79 
Ely's ean 
the President to dictate who be aq elector in | late loet | 
a State? No honest man could take the oath prescribed wiih © Hoven will 
: ould ire a standing army . _ State to carry _ Here both the railroad and telegraphic communication ; 
the othe to Mon. | vanee had ish with picket fore Tay By 40,000 
within the mond tne of Tha works | tn es nantes inthe ad rene 
at Richm 84 miles ffom a us no our to 
chtained of the Richmond Examiner and Dispatch tresh the injustice which is committed under the sua.” 
the prom, announcing it as rumor that bripade | 
among soldiers a laser the of theses sheets heard guns 
the Missouri to the Pacific, were presented and referred. | was Kilpatrick; but i ag bi oo ) 
—Mr. Sherman offered a reaolution, which was referred, the latter decided to fall back. It was 
defining the manner in which the President shall be ig 
n the House, and the majority of the States represent- 
ol be cast for one person, he shall be President. — March 
8. A bill amending the act incorporating the city of Wash- : 
ington was passed.—The Committee on the Pacific Rail- = , 
way was instructed to inquire into the expediency of build- = - a pe 
Departmen resolution as inet by detachment from 
soldiers, were up, and post po: on besides being the most may be | 
ria ,000 for the protection of over gran 
and attemspt by Mr. Eldridge to call upon 
the to furnish of ber uster’s CAaY he 
forts and prisons or banis e re - the pickets were driven in 
a call relative t2 Mexican and Vene- of the Replies” and threatened at the 
zuelan affairs.—The bill declaring that the jurisdiction same time that Kilpatrick crossed at Ely's Ford. Near e 
a of the Court of Claims did not extend to any claims made Charlottesville Caster fell in with Stuart's rebel cavalry, . 
and destroyed his entire camp equipage, and ng up ; : 
should be indemnified > amer aments were adopted provid-  * 
ing that certain claims be referred to the Commissary and reinforced. teen un 
if certified b in front of — , he 
° Soil a> quedae sine town, and the army is in ts. It appears | tillery duties, in which he has been engaged. and ordered 
ude disloyal persons from | from rebel reports that the Confederate logs was very 
indemnity; and ting to three the time during | heavy, almost equal to our own. The main body of the 
whieh be prevented: the whole bill was enemy, Bald- 
poned.—The House agread to the Kensie peoposel a | win, @ strong position on the route by to Talla- 
new Committee of Conference on the a hassee, 
clas Commaities the bi RAST TENNESSEE AND THE SOUTHWEST. 

The rumors which have been 
man's expedition are way y 
It i known thet at the fie of last month Sherman's | fined. and administer to them the oath of allegiance und 
forces icksburg columus commanded t's recent Amnest 

Gath la from the Katahdin and ordered to Orleans 
fused to for the purpose of immediate eoepetation, and finally of detached ew 
votes to junction, On the Gth Jacinen wes essupied, from w to the command of the A rcostook. 
was Sherman, this point | Lieutenant-Commander Cuzsrzn hes beet 
he record is not it is certain, however, | detached from the Aroostook and ordered to return North. 
worried my friends and neglected my work, destruction of railroad Tines in What t ’ 
- 4 4 . hes not trans- | S04mmon, was killed by our own men while in the hands 
Was horribly jealous of stupid young Smirk, case, in which Mr, this was ~ of guerrillas. 
a latter, the House adjourned.——Mareh 5.-This day, being | concentrated force of the enemy, was a 
Saturday, was devoted to and listening to speech- issec rviee anc 
thrillin bery within our lines. 
Went home with a breast that with rapture was &) tes Be of icmekte | 
Gave a beggar a dollar instead of a shilling, ne Examiner of March “"~ 
And the sweet lips that cured me—at breakfast and tea while his t as are at Greenville. ruary more 
| | Tore th ouly true of Americus, Geengie. _ Nearly S009 have 
a me Boca mtr had rendered national bankruptey inevitable; The Free State ticket has been carried in Louiaiana by There is a rumor that Major-General D. N. Covom, now 
thet General Burestilo was iiiawns Se Ste.cgune > a majority of over 8000 votes, out of 8000, for Governor | Commander of the Department of the Susquehanna, will 
banishing the statesmen a05 USS. Gomme, ~ Hahn. A vote was cast three-tenths as large as the usual | be called to take an important command in the Army of z| 
A letter from Ha dated March 1, states “t 
North, and return to their allegiance on besis of perfec ELECTION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Union ga over Havana hed threatened to barn the vessel, and also threat- 
are ; also nine of the twelve officers with viclenes. 4 
animadverted peratic party. Hub- SOLDIERS ALLOWED TO VOTE, 
bart ree gps and in favor of the The election in this State on the Sth inst, resulted in 7 
bard spoke at against slavery, % 
speeches the House adjourn- | the ratification of 
ed to Monday.——. mye "roguiting the carrying ons 
Postal Committee reported a earrying polled 
tries, the essential re w thonal of $200 to veterans, money to pay | 
lated; but the army was halted, and Lee allowed to re- | from the United States to foreign ports shall receive etd | a evel War bas Aste Same baying been raised in their Distrieta oe 
cross the Potomac, while he had only ammunition enough | the mails wil Twenty-five of the thirty thousand veterans ofthe Army 4 
inst four ‘Fhe want of success of the Army of ¢ : the bill was filled | of thie Potomac, whose terms of service expire within the 
the Potomac was due not to the soldiers, but to the inca- Unies quote nine months, have re-enlisted. Of the six thousand 
pacity of the commanders. Mr. Johnson replied, defend- | pessed.—The Deficiency bill came up, and after a discur- | pension draft. vegerans of the same army who have of late gone home on Py 
ing M‘Clellan and Meade, laying the blame upon the Pres- sive on vations five thousand five hundred have already return- 
ident. Senators Anthony and Wade attributed Burnside’s | “nt personal turn, was od their furloughs having expired. 
failure at Fredericksburg to the failure of officers in high | tions were presented from we wget nse is of and Generals i 
command to obey orders. —A joint resolution was adopted | of employing disabled soldiers ay There Major 
for inquiry into the cause of the late disaster in Florida.— | Government which they are competent to — To out of employment yy gc effect | 
The request of the House for a joint committee on the | of equal bill to dismiss such from J 
Whisky tax, with instructions to agree upon a tax of not | bill was up, and an amendment agreed . pe The total loss at the battle of Chicamanga on the part { 
than 30 oe sare than 40 cents upon on hand, ating far atten dante Ox the of the 984 F , the Prussians | of the Federals was 17,200. The total loss of the Confed- 
free committee was adopted.—March 8. The Mili wich they were daicdged by cannousde of four hours, 16 hours and 30 minutes. com 
refused to agree. when they retired with Previous loss of or over 2200 hour. _ total Federal 
finally cubstitave offered by Bir. Boutwell wes passed ty ssteck on Duppel the aliles had invaded Jutiana—-or the free was 38,00, reba fore (according 
horisi Denmark—advancing as Kold- | their own reports) was 
mnt of hia naine public, debt-—The bill peovitiing ing, which Is on the eastern const, at thé head of and The Louisville Demecrat says, in reference to the Court 
1@ pu ‘and Navy Rolls all Generals qammanding the channel ¢ulled Bad) in wits A® of Inquiry on the af M‘Coox, 
‘er or grandmother was @ negr:, shall be a citizen dropping from Army is situated. The Embassadors ustria Prussia that the evidence elicited does hot sus- 
United States, or be eligible to any civil or military o not actually employed in accordance with their rank, was Sood this advance into | D=™, and Necuxy, 
orto ant Dro ih! United ofice, called up and discussed. Paris and London have this advance int Gad 
oa tm various ims not in purposes. In the mean time the Germans are busily en- done or eted of a General or a man was done by them 
played, thirty-nine employed in ways, not in destroying the Dennewerke at Schleswig. | Sots of Chigamauga” 
command corps or on the part of the 
The Senate bill establishing form ambulance system all the porte on the eastern coast of Holstein and Schies- Major-General Rarpa.t, of the New York State Militia, 
was passed; cxnept Neustadt, to be established from February 25. | aied on Thureday, in Buffalo, of disease of the heart. 
Provost Marshal-General to those of a Brigadier te are now. in operation a 
and one continuing movemen nes Gesgeral Porz active spring campaign 
of from sickness, OF when hele’ | and the Powers who signed the treaty of 1808 to's Gon- the Indigne in the Nortiwent, 
an claims of deceased 
and 
600, 
ary last, 14, 
statements from the War Department, furnished the 
Any it appeare that there are TO the 
THE PARLIAMENTARY DISPUTE, number allowed by law, in service and dra pay, 

The rebel ram question again came up far discussion in 274 brigadier-generals, one less than number provided 
Parliament on the 23d February. The Attorney-General | for by law. . ss 
defended the position of the Government against the at- It is estimated that the cost per man of the army 
tacks of Disraeli and his Tory associates with such success | nearty if not quite $1200 per annum. 
tain the act ae intrust- 

The Opposition having wy to thely care will of charged $90 in each case. 
ceas. Mr. Layard, in behalt of the Government, produced It ought te be generally Seb te She saivias 

will farnish each soldier who loses 8 
dispatches, sho long before the British demand and take care of him 
works at the coal-pits at Manikin’s Bend, were also de- With another one, through the medical dizeet- 
stroyed. Dahigren’s command then sttuck the plank- | ly anticipated Mow Yooks 
road, and moved on to within three aafles of Richmond, with an offer of satisfactory reparation. ’ ei 
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QUITH ALONE.’ 


Br GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BUNNYCASTLES IN COUNCIL. 


Tue back -parior at Rhododendron House, 
dedicated to the nocturnal mea! spoken of in the 


receding chapter, was a very moderately-sized 
noe Indeed, if an observer of its dimen- 


sions had hazarded an opinion that there wasn’t 
room to swing a cat in it, the remark, although 
coarse (and as such naturally intolerable in an es-,. 
tablishment so genteel as Rhododendron House), 
would not have fallen very far short of the truth. 
This is intended to be a candid history ; so I will 
at once confess that the back parlor was—well, 
what shall I say?—poky. A pair of folding- 
doors took up very nearly one of its sides, and 
these gave admittance to the front parlor, or 
drawing-room, or state saloon, which was fur- 
nished in a style of classic but frigid splendor, 
and where parents, guardians, and other visitors, 
to whom the Bunnycastles desired to show cere- 
monial honor, were received. No pupil dared 
to enter that sacred apartment without permis- 


‘sion. Many, indeed, never saw it from the day 


they arrived at school, and were regaled with the 
sacrificial cake and wine (both of British manu- 
facture) to the day when their friends came to 
fetch them away. Even the Bunnycastles were 
chary about intruding on their Sala Regia, save 
on festive or solemn occasions. The back parlor 
was essentially their keeping and sitting chamber 
—their bower and their home. 

The late Mr. Bunnycastle’s portrait hung on 
one side the modest pier-glass on the mantle, 
and «n-efiigy—a very vile one too—in crayons, 
of Mrs. Bunnycastle, flanked it. Opposite was 
a small cottage piano; and you will see, by-and- 
by, that Rhododendron House was famous for its 
specimens of modern improvements on the harp- 
sichord and the spinet. The window curtains 
were of a dull decorous moreen; the carpets of 
a faded crimson. The table had a cloth in imi- 
tation needle-work, iike a school-girl’s sampler 
of unwonted size.taken out of its frame. e 
chairs were of well-worn green leather. In a re- 
cess were threc handsome mahogany desks and 
three rosewood work-boxes, respectively pertain- 
ing to the three sisters Bunnycastle. Mrs. B.’s 
great black leather writing-case, where she kept 
her school register, and her account-books, and 
her valuables, had an occasional table to itself; 
and when I have added to the pictorial embel- 
lishments of the room an agreeable although 
somewhat faded engraving of Pharach’s Daugh- 
ter finding the Infant Moses in the Bulrushes, 
and rémarked, that on each side the window 
hung a cage containing a canary, both of which 
were unceasingly watched by a gray cat of sly 
and Jesuitical mien, I may be absolved from fur- 
ther performance of my favorite but unpopular 
part of the broker’s man, and you will have gain- 
ed a sufficiently definite idea of the appearance 
of the back parlor set apart for supper at Rhodo- 
dendron House. 

It was the same summer evening—the evening 
of the day of the flower-show at Chiswick, and 
of Griffin Blunt’s rendezvous with the plasterer’s 


. wife at the sign of the Goat. The hour was half 


past nine, and the Bunnycastles' were sitting 
down to supper. Pepper, the maid, a demure 
person, far gone into spinsterhood, attended upon 
them. The Miss Bunnycastles had a decided 
objection to ‘*‘ bits of girls,” as they were accus- 
tomed to call all female domestics under five- 
and-twenty, and every servant at Rhododendron 
House was expected to be thirty years of age, or 
to wear caps and a countenance corresponding to 
that period in life. Pepper’s Christian name hap- 
pened to be Marian; but she was rigidly address- 
ed ‘as ‘‘ Pepper,” and every servant in the house 
went sap | by her surname. It averted the 
— familiarity on the part of the young 
ies. 


The supper was not a very sumptuous repast. 
It never was. Frugality, as well as early rising 
and timeous retiring, formed the rule at Rhodo- 
dendron House; and the Miss Bunnycastles were 
smalleaters. There was the remnant of a leg of 
mutton, cold, grinning in a very ghastly manner 
after its ordeal on the operating table at the o 
o’clock dinner. It was brought up moge for of- ' 
nament than for use, and unless some friénd 
dropped in—a very smaff and select circle of ac- 
quaintances were so permitted to pay visits at 
suppertime—it was rarely subjected to the re- 
newed action of the knife. Miss Adelaide Bun- 
nycastle supped on a small basin of arrow-root. 
Miss Celia seldom partook of any refreshment 


. more nourishing than a minute parallelogram 


8 


of stale bread, and a diminutive cube of cheese, 
with, a or two of pickled cabbage ; 
and Miss Barbara habitually contented herself 
with a slice of bread and butter. Yet all of them 
would have submitted to the severest of sacrifices 
*ather than go without that which they imagina- 
tive.” styled their ‘‘supper.” Only with Mrs. 
Bunnycastle did the meal assume the aspect of 
substantiality, and not of an airy and fanciful 

Mére really su A nice 


guet, Was not a more 
a-alpof the very small- 
ést brewing. There ould scarceiy have been 
malt enough, in a whole cask of it, to have giv- 
en 7 headache to the rat that rieted upon the 


germiu.ted grain lying in the House that Jack 


built. The ladies just took two or three sips of | dodendron House. He was the Vert-Vert of this 


the mawkish infusion of gyle and hops, which 
had been more frightened than fermented by the 
and the ceremonial supper beer was over. 
ut again did Mrs. Bunnycastle vindicate her 
descent from the old.school. She liked some- 
thing better than table-ale; and so, for her pe- 
culiar sustentation, was nightly provided a pint 
of the very best bottled stout. Nor—my protest 
of candor being duly allowed—shall I be taking 
an unwarrantable li , L infer, in hinting that 
after supper the good old lady was accustomed 
to refect herself with a tumbler three parts full 
of a curious and generously-smelling mixture, 
of which the component parts appeared to be hot 
water, lemon-peel, sugar, and gin, 

On this particular flower-show evening the 
Bunnycastle meal was of an ex inary festive 
character, and the conversation of an unusually 
animated nature. Not that there was any thing 
more to eat than usual, but there was a guest. 
The Mid-sammer holidays were just over, nearly 
all the pupils had returned, and some new ones 
(all of them to learn extras) had arrived. Hence 
one reason for jubilation. Then the quarterly 
bills had been paid by the majority of the pa- 
rents and i and with not more grum- 
bling or reductions than usual. Another cause 
for joyfulness. Finally, Mr. Drax, the apothe- 
cary, had looked into supper, and the Bunny- 
castles were all very glad to see him. 

Mr. Wrax was the very discreetest of kpothe- 
caries to be found in College Street, Clapham, 
in the county of Surrey, or any where else you 
like toname. The first evidence of his discretion 
was in his keeping, by word and deed, his age 
so profound asecret. He was the oldest looking 
young man, or the youngest looking old man in 
the medical profession, or, for the matter of that, 
out of it. You might have fancied Drax to be 
just over sixteen, or just on the verge of sixty. 

am not exaggerating. How aré you to judge 
of a man’s age, when upon his face not a vestige 


of hirsute adornment is to be seen—when his 


cheeks are as round and as smooth as apples 
(apples in wax, before the coloring matter is ap- 
plied, for Mr. Drax was pale)—when he wears 
spectacles, and a wig, and a white tie? He had 
lost all his hair, he said, through a fever in early 
outh, and was thus compelled to adopt an art- 
ificial coiffure. When occurred the period of 
that early youth? two years, or half a century 
ago? I must answer, with Montaigne, ‘‘que 
scais je?” and the inquisitive ladies of Clapham, 
although their acquaintance with the works of 
the quaint old essayist may have beén but slen- 
der, were constrained to give a similar reply to 
the oftposed question. There were no actual 
wrinkles on the Draxian countenance, and the 
slight puckerings under his eyes and about his 
mouth might have been the result of arduous 
study of his art; for although I have hastily 
dubbed him apothecary, Parfitt Drax had passed 
both Hall and College, and was a general prac- 
titioner. He wore spectacles, he said, because 
he was short-sighted; but nobody knew whether 
his imperfect vision was inborn, or had grown 
upon him with years. He was too discreet to 
tell you the reason. If he was, indced, a 
profound dissembler and young, his spectacles, 
his wig, and his white tie, relieved him from that 
appearance of juvenility which, in discreet board- 
ing-schools, at Clapham and elsewhere, would 
have been a reproach and a stumbling-block to 
him. If he was old, his make up was perfect, 
and he, or his wig-maker, or his tailor, had tri- 
umphed over Time, who ordinarily triumphs over 
all. The accomplished Madame Rachel, and her 
more accomplished daughter, with all their"Ara- 
bian, Indo-Syriac, and Mesopotamian enamels 
and varnishes, could not have made look 
more ‘beautiful forever” than he looked him- 
self under the influence of imperturBable @scre- 
tion, scrupulous cleanliness, a neckerchief of 
white cambric, a pair of glasses, and a false head 
of hair. This head, this wig, was in itself an 
achievement. It was discreet, like its possessor. 
It showed no tell-tale parting. _ It was rigid with 
no unnaturally crisp curls. It was a waving, 
flowing, reasonably tumbled, human -looking 
scalp covering, of a discreet mouse color, that 
might have begun to turn gray the next moment, 
or have p its natural hue until Drax was 
gathered to his fathers. It was a wig for any 
age, or for no age at all. e 
Drax, I say, wore a white tie; but it was not, 


Pin the remotest degree, a clerical kerchief, ei- 


ther of the Established Church (stiff, starched, 
and. orthodox) or of the dissenting (limp, frayed, 
and dubious-hued) pattern, of both which you 
may see innumerable patterns all the year round 
at Clapham and Stockwell. It was a strictly 
medical neckband, a consulting meckcloth, a fam- 
ily cravat—symmetrical without being formal— 
degagé without being careless, and tied in a lit- 
tle square bow, of whose proportions an evening 
party and opera-going beau might have been 
envious. Drax wore very large and stiff wrist- 
bands, in hue and consistence belonging to the 
glacial period. They added to his discreet ap- 
pearance. His right middle finger was adorned 
with a mourning ring containing a lady's hair, 
and an indecipherable monogram. hair 
was of an ambiguous shade. It might have 
been that of his deceased wife, or of his sister, 
or of his sweet-heart, or of his grandmother. It 
formed an additional piece of artillery in his dis- 
cretional battery. I think that if Sir Charles 
Lyell had looked in upon Drax in College Street, 
Clapham, before he entered into his disserta- 
tions on the antiquity of man, the visit would 
have afforded that philosopher ample and edi- 
fying food for cogifation. But a great many 
years have passed since 1886, and, peradventure, 
at the time this story opens Sir'Charles had not 
a to trouble himself about man’s antiquity 
ata 

Mr. Drax, the , or general practi- 
tioner, was the darling and enfant g&té of Rho- 


semi-monastic Vert-Vert's 
naughtiness and laxity of tongue, however. He 
was called ** Doctor,” and his ministrations were 
deemed so satisfactory that surgeons or physi- 
cians of more exalted standing in their profes- 
sion were but rarely summoned within the Bun- 
nycastle precincts. Clapham being full of doc- 
tors driving their broughams, and possessing the 
most funereal of footmen, and the biggest of 
brass plates, the genteel medicos naturally felt 
aggrieved at the preference shown to a mere 
apothecary, a fellow who made up pills and 
spread plasters in a flourishing establishment of 
forty girls, without counting the grown-up ladies, 
and which, according to ordinarily received cal- 
culation, should have yielded a handsome an- 
nual profit to the professor’s healing vocation. 
The faculty, properly so called, consequently de- 
nounced Drax as an interloper, and sneered at 
him as a humbug and charlatan. Drax, as 
usual, behaved with infinite discretion. Con- 
tumely and detraction did not so much as make 
him raise his mild eyebrows in-detraction; and 
when Miss Furblow, the parlor boarder, and 
daughter of a rich draper of Newington Cause- 
way, was taken ill with the measles, Mr. Drax 
insisted that Dr. Hopscotch, of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, should be called in. The 
doctor came, frowned at Mr. Drax, who, nowise 
irritated, was most obsequious to him, and got 
his guinea a visit, duly charged to the debit of 
the draper in Miss Furblow’s quarterly account ; 
but, for all that, Dr. Hopscotch failed in gaining 
the slightest footing as authorized or habitual 
medical attendant at Rhododendron House. 

Mr. Drax was a frequent visitor at the school, 
not only in his professional capacity, but as a 
friend of the family. He was allowed to come 


as often as he liked, and to supper uninvited. | 


In fact, he ‘‘dropped in.” But on this partic- 
ular evening his presence at the usual repast was 
not due to the immediate exercise of his own 
personal volition. The Bunnycastles had agreed, 
early in the afternoon, that Mr. Drax should be 
invited to supper, and in pursuance of the reso- 
lution unanimously arrived at in solemn family 
council, Miss Barbara Bunnycastle had, in her 
own exquisite (though somewhat attenuated) 
Italian hand, written to him, ‘‘ Dear Mr. 

pray come to supper, as soon after nine as ever 


you possibly can. We want so very much to see. 


you, and consult with you on a most particular 
and smportant matter.” The original under- 
scorings are Miss Barbara Runnycastle’s, and 
not mine. | 

This missive, signed with the initials B. B., 
and * yours ever faithfully,” and sealed with Bar- 
bara’s own signet, bearing the charming enough 
little motto of ‘‘Dinna forget,” was duly dispatch- 
ed at tea-time by the page and knife-boy (the 
only male creature, with the exception of the 
gardener, who came once a week for four hours, 
forming part of the Rhododendronian retinue) 


| to Mr. Drax’s surgery or shop in College Street ; 


and punctually at half past nine the discreet 
apothecary made his appearance in the little 
back parlor. He had as small an appetite—or, 
in his discretion chose to be as abstemious as 
the Bunnycastles themselves; and so, after con- 
suming a very thin slice of the grinning mutton, 
and sipping a very small quantity of the table- 
ale, Miss Adelaide Bunnycastle mixed him, with 
her own fair hands (never mind if they were 
slightly bony), a tumblerful of the warm, color- 
less, but comforting mixture which her mamma 
was in the habit of imbibing after supper. ‘Then 
the conversation, which had hitherto been fitful 
and desultory, became concentrated and engross- 


ing. 

“Did you ever hear of such a strange, ro- 
mantic affair?” asked Miss Adelaide.: 

‘Only fancy,” Miss Celia continued, ‘no 
name given—at least no real one—no address, 
no references, but an offer of fifty guineas a 
year, payable in advance, for a little girl not yet 
four years of age.” 2 

‘‘And such a beautiful spoken gentleman is 
the dark one,” remarked Barbara. 

‘‘ And so beautifully spoken is the one with 
the bald head,” inte delaide. : 

“Rubbish, girls,” quoth good Mrs. Banny- 
castle. ‘‘The bald-headed onc isn’t a gentle- 
man at all. He’s the dark party’s man-serv- 
ant.” 

‘* He has lovely ” pleaded Barbara, “‘ and 
charming teeth, ee ! such an angel smile.” 

‘* He wears 4 diamond ring as big as a four- 
said the practical Adelaide. 

“*T tell you he’s nothing but the other one’s 
valet. He as much as owned it to me the. last 
time he was here. But, master or man, it 
doesn’t much matter. Do tell us now, my dear 
doctor, whether we.ought to take this little girl 
or not ?”’ 

All Mr. Drax's discretion was required to en- 
able him to give this interrogation a fitting re- 
ply. He stroked his chin with his hands, and 
crossed the foot of one leg over the knee of the 
other, his favorite attitude when in profound 
meditation. Then he softly swayed his discreet 
head upward and downward, as though he were 
weighing the pros and cons of the momentous 
question. The Bunnycastles regarded him with 
anxious interest. They had unlimited confi- 
dence in his discretion; and at last the wise 
man spoke: 

‘* Your usual terms, my dear Mrs. Bunnycas- 
tle, are—” 


“We say forty, and take thirty, or whatever 
we can get,” the lady superior responded, with a 
sigh. ‘‘ Miss Furblow, it is true, pays fifty ; but 
then she’s a parlor boarder, and her father’s a 
— tradesman, with more money than 
wi 


‘Parents are growing stingier and stingier 
every day,” added Adelaide. ‘They think 
washing eosts nothing, and won't even pay for 
® seat at church or for stationery. That's why 


we've adopted the viva voce system of j 
| tion, and so saved half the 

‘*They have the impudence to come and tell 
ns that there are schools advertised, with unlim. 
ited diet, twenty-seven acres of ground, a car- 
riage kept, lectures by university professors 
weckly examinations by a clergyman, a drill. 
sergeant to teach calisthenics, milk from the 
cow, and all the accomplishments, including the 
harmonium, and the Indian sceptre for sixteen 
poundsayear. And no vacations, and the quar. 
ter to commence from the day of entrance.”: 

‘*I wonder what they feed the children upon ?” 
quotes Miss Barbara, disdainfully: ¢ snips and 
snails, and puppy-dogs’ tails, I should imagine,” 

‘*T thank Heaven we have never advertised.” 
remarked, with proper pride, Mrs. Bunnvcastle. 
‘¢ That degradation has at least been spared the 
principals of Rhododendron House.” | 

‘*Which always will continue to be exempt 
from such a humiliation,” Mr. Drax put in, with 
a decided bow. It is not so easy a thing to bow 
when you are sitting down; although I have 
heard that the first gentleman in Europe, George 
the Fourth, could manage, when sober, to make 
a bow inbed. ‘‘ Advertising has been overdone 
even in the case of patent medicines.” ie 

The discreet Drax had committed one indis- 
cretion in the course of his professional career. 
He had dreamed of a Pill which should eclipse the 
renown of Cockle and Holloway and Parr, which 
should be vended by millions of boxes one shill- 
ing and a penny half-penny each (Government 
stamp included), and which should realize a rap- 
id and splendid future for himself. Drax’s An- 
tiseptic, antizymotic, antivascular Herbal Pills — 
were launched, but did not attain success. Fi. 
ther they were not advertised enough, or they 
were puffed through the wrong channels. ’Tis 
not every one to whom is allotted shares in the 
Pneumatic Dispatch Company, whose terminus 
is wealth. The pills were a sore point with 
Drax; and his cellar was full of unsold boxes of 
Antiseptic, antizymotic, antivascular globules. 
I hope the constitution of the rats benefited by 
their consumption, and that the old women sup- 
plied with thg pills at Mr. Drax’s gratuitous con- 
sultations were likewise the better for them. 

‘Well, doctor, what do you say?” Miss Ade- 
laide continued. 

‘*Your terms are forty and you take thirty, 
making even a further reduction when vacancies 
are numerous, and an increase in numbers is de- 
sirable. You had rather a bad time last quarter 
but one, when, scarlet fever having broken out, 
of thirty-eight pupils who were sent home to es- 
cape infection only twenty-nine returned to re- 
sume their studies.” ~ 

*¢ And then, you know, Mr. Legg, the coal 
merchant, who had four daughters here with the 
smallest heads and the largest appetites it is pos- 
sible to conceive, had the wickedness and dis- 
honesty to go bankrupt, and we never got a pen- 
ny for two quarters’ schooling for the whole four.” 

‘* Rent and taxes are heavy; risks are numer- 
ous; parents are, as you remark with pardona- 
ble severity, stingy; provisions are dear”—thus 
went on, discreetly pondering aloud, Mr. Drax, 
and the fifty guineas are to be made by half-year- 
ly payments, in advance. ‘ Well, dear ladies, I 
t ey if I were you, that I should take the little 
gir ” 

‘So young a child can’t eat much,” mused 
Miss Adelaide. 

‘*She won’t want any accomplishments yet 
a while, and when she does we must ask higher — 
terms.” 

‘‘ And her papa is evidently a gentleman,” 

Miss Barbara added. | | 

‘*To say nothing of the man-servant with the © 
diamond ring,” interposed Adelaide, ‘somewhat 
maliciously. | 

‘¢With one so young,” wound up Mrs. Bun- 
nycastle, with soft didacticism, ‘‘on a mind 60 
tender and so plastic, jwho shall say what durable 
and valuable impressions may not be made? 

How many children are treated with harshness 
and want of consideration ; how many have been. 
set down as dunces and idlers, because their na- 
tures have not been understood; because their 
capacities have not been discriminatingly ascer- 
tained; because their susceptibilities have not 
been worked upon; because the responsive chords 
in their characters have not been touched by the 
judicious fingers of kindness and sympathy— ?” 

‘¢There, ma, that widl do,” Miss Adelaide 
broke in, with a shake of sadness in her voice, 
‘‘we’re talking business, and don’t want any ex- 
tracts from the tus at supper-time. ‘The 
principal stumbling-block to me, dear doctor, is 
in the absence of references. We are, you know, 
very exclusive.” 

Exclusiveness at Rhododendron House meant 
this—and it has pretty nearly the same signifi- 
cation at five hundred boarding-schools — the 
Bunnycastles had a decided objection to taking 
any pupils, unless they were perfectly certain of 
punctuality in the receipt of quarterly payments 
from their relatives or friends. ; 

‘“‘ Admitting that the want of satisfactory ref- 
erences is a serious impediment,” remarked Mr. 

Drax, with his discreetest smile, ‘‘is it an insu- 
perable one? ‘The appearance of the young 

lady’s papa is, you say, that of-a gentleman. He 

keeps a man-servant, which looks highly genteel. 

He offers to pay the stipend agreed upon in ad 

vance, which, to my mind, is a guarantee of his 

bona fide intentions. ‘The child is too young to ! 
have formed any vulgar connections. Yes, dear P 
ladies, I think I should take her. There may » 

be a hundred good and sufficient reasons for her 
parents desiring to preserve comparative secrecy b 
as to her real name.” * a 

“It may have been a love-match,” suggeste 
Adelaide. 

‘Or a scion of nobility,” added Celia. 

‘ Or one against whom dire machinations have 
been formed,” said Barbara. 


3 


Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed Mrs. Ban- 


| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
ian bit of rump-steak, or a boiled collop, or an egg 
+4 and a slice of ham, or a mutton-chop, something 
1 warm, and meaty, and comfortable, in fact, was 
‘ always prepared for her. Sh@elonged to the 
: old school, when sentimentality did not in the 
degree affect the human appetite. 
+] “4 beverage in which, and in the strictest 
the Miss Bunnyc:stles indulged dur- 
i. 
( 
2 | 
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“pycastle, with an energy unusual to one of her 
and sentimental nature. ‘“‘When you've kept 
a school as long as I have, girls, you’ll know that 
there as the doctor says, hundreds of reasons 
for putting a little bit of a child away, and leav- 
ing her under proper care till she’s grown up. I 
think we're all agreed. The little one is to be 
taken ?” 

‘‘ Certainly,” chorused the three maidens. 

‘¢ You could not have arrived at a more saga- 
cious decision,” acquiesced Mr. Drax. 

‘¢ But the most embarrassing thing of all is,’’ 
Miss Adelaide resumed, “ that she is to be brought 
here this very night: We expect her papa every 
minute. The gentleman with the diamond ring 
—the man-servant, I mean—said they might be 
‘as late as half past ten. Only fancy a visit at so 
late an hour, and from a stranger too, at Rho- 
dodendron House, Such a thing has never hap- 

ned to us since we first came here.” 

‘‘Nor is it likely, I should hope, to happen 
again,” Drax interposed, with another sitting 
bow 


‘¢ And it was principally for that reason, doc- 
- tor,” pursued Miss Adelaide, ‘‘that we asked 
you to come. We wished, in case you advised 
us to take this little thing, to have you here as 
a kind of witness, as it were, when her papa 
brought her.” 

Perhaps her papa will object,” remarked 
Barbara. 

‘‘To what? To something he can’t see any 
more than the man in the moon can?” retorted 
ther sister, snappishly. ‘‘ Nothing would be like- 
lier than his objection-to a stranger being pres- 
ent if his object is to secure secrecy; but, at the 
same time, nothing is easier than to avoid the 
slightest unpleasantness.”’ 

‘‘Of course, of course,” said the discreet 
apothecary. ‘*I apprehend your meaning in a 
moment, my dear young lady. You wish me to 
be a witness, but an invisible one. You must 
receive the visitors in the front drawing-room. 
If you will kindly have the lamp lit there, and 
leave me here in darkness” (and he might have 
added, ‘‘in discretion’’), ‘‘ with one of the fold- 
ing-doors the slightest degree in the world on 


the jar, I shall be an auditor to all that passes, | 


and you may depend on my adroitness to see as 
well as hear.” 

Miss Adelaide Bunnycastle clapped her hands 
in grave applause at the apothecary’s sugges- 
tion. Celia regarded him with eyes of favor. 
Barbara smiled upon him; and old Mrs. Bunny- 
castle was just on the point of asking him if he 
_ would take just one little drop more of spirits- 
and-water (although I am. certain that Drax, in 


his discretion, would have refused), when the. 


wate-bell was rung, and, a moment afterward, 
the sound of carriage-wheels was heard crunch- 
ing the gravel-walk before Rhododendron House. 
The ladies hurried into the drawing-room. A 
solemn lamp with a green shade round it was 
hastily illumined; and presently Pepper an- 
nounced that two gentlemen, with a little child 
with them, requested an interview with Mrs. and 
the Misses Bunnycastle. ' 


CHAPTER VI. ,. 
LILY SITS UP LATE. 


Fraxcis Buunt, Esq., sometimes called Frank, 
but now familiarly known as Griffin, entered the 
scholastic presence with the assured step of one 
who felt himself among those ready to do him 
homage. He was still exquisitely polite—in- 
deed, courting was second nature to him; but 
his politeness was the condescension of a sover- 
eign among his subjects—of the Marquis de 
Carabas among his vassals and his villeins. He 
_ did not cry ‘* Chapeau bas ;’”’ but his look com- 
manded more irresistibly than the most peremp- 

tone of his voice would have done. 

- Blunt had thrown over his attire of the 
afternoon a long ample cloak of circular cut, 
deeply faced with velvet, and made of the finest 
broadcloth. It was called a Spanish” cloak ; 
and in Spanish I am afraid the eminent Mr. 
Nugee, the tailor who had made it, was paid. 
Blunt had long since passed into that state of 
indebtedness when a man gets credit solely on 
the strength of his already owing so much. 

- In this Spanish mantle there was no denying 
that he had the of a mysterious stranger. 
Some of his jewels were artfully permitted to 
peep from among the folds of the cloak, and glit- 
tered out of the dark shadows. His hair, whis- 
kers, and teeth were more fascinating than ever. 

Close upon the dandy’s heels, an ing a 
slight childish form wrapped up in a cloak, was 
Mr. Blunt’s friend. Yes; he was his friend— 
his guide and philosopher too, although to the 
world the relation in which he stood to the man 
of fashion was not more exalted than that of a 
valet de chambre. Mr. Blunt's friend was hero 


and valet in one, and looked each character 


equally well. 
In h 
his master. It is difficult to make any thing re- 
markable out of a full suit of glossy black. You 
must needsook, in general, either like a waiter, 
or a doctor, or a schoolmaster, or an undertaker, 
The friend and valet of Francis Blunt, Esq., did 
not approach any one of the above-mentioned 
types of humanity. Mr. Nugee made the coats 
of the man as well as of the master. The valet’s 
coat was perfection. It wasn’t a body-coat, and 
if wasn’t a swallow-tail—nay, nor a Tank, nor & 
surtout, nor a spencer, nor a shooting-jacket. It 
was coat with which no one could quarrel. It 
had the slightest clerical appearance, just tinged 
with a shade of the sporting cut. It was as a 
Cambridge Don strolling on Newmarket Heath. 
And then it subsided into the plain, unadorned, 
but Sy ry neat coat of the English gentle- 
man. It was eminently a Conservative, a Chan- 
dos clause, a Test and Corporation, a ‘‘ No-Sur- 
render” coat. Mr. Nugee weuld have scorned 
to make sueh a coat for a Whig. For a Radical 


is way he was as exquisitely dressed as. 


he —_ naturally have declined to confect coats 
at all. | 

There is little need to say any thing of the 
supplemen garments worn by Mr. Blunt’s 
friend. That incomparable coat disarmed all 
ulterior criticism, would have compensated 
for any shortcomings in the remainder of the 
attire. Such shortcomings, however, were non- 
existent. Every thing came up to a high stand- 
ard of excellence. A delicate appreciation of 
art was shown in the thin brown gaiter, with 
pearl buttons, that showed itself between the 
termination of the taloon and the foot of the 
varnished boot. refined spirit of propriety 
was manifest in the narrow shirt-collar, and the 
quietly-folded scarf of black ribbed silk, fastened 
with a subdued cameo representing the le 
of a Roman emperor. Even that diamond ring 
to which Miss Bunnycastle had called attention, 
large and evidently valuable as it was, had no- 
thing about it on which the imputation of ob- 
trusiveness or vainglory could be fixed. It was 
worn on the little finger of the left hand, and 
rarely brought into play. 

It is time to say a few words about the indi- 
vidual for whom a skillful tailor and his own del- 


. icacy of taste had done so much. Nature had 


been partially kind, but, with her usual caprice, 
here and there hostile to the individual. He was 
of the middle size, and clean-limbed, but all the 
wers of the coat were needed—and they near- 
y, but not entirely, succeeded in disguising 
the fact that he was so round-shouldered as to 
be almost humpbacked. Without the coat he 
would have been Quasimodo; with it he was 
only a gentleman who, unfortunately, stooped a 
good deal. His head was large, but the collar 
of that invaluable coat was so cut as to make his 
neck sit well on his torso. His hair was of the 
deepest raven black—blue in the reflections, in- 
deed—and, had it had its own way, would have 
grown in wildly-tufted luxuriance. Its possess- 
or, however, had no wish to emulate the ap- 
pearance of Clodion le Chevelu. From nape to 
temples his locks had been shorn to inexorable 
shortness; yet, close as the scissors had gone, 
— tell at a glance that a forest had been 
t 
In the whole attitude of the man there was re- 
concealed strength, abnegation of outward 
show. Had he given his eyes and lips full play, 
the expression of his countenance would toa 
been terrible. But with rare self-denial he kept 
his eyelids habitually drawn down, and veiled his 
great flashing, devouring orbs with the yellow 
circle round each pupil. In the same spirit of 
abstention from shew, his lips, naturally full 
and pulpy, were under inflexible management, 
and were kept firmly set together. Not half the 
world knew what , regular white teeth he 
had. He sometimes smiled, but he never bit, in 
public. There was one concealment he could 
not or had not cared to make. The very large, 
bushy black eyebrows were untam with, 
and notwithstanding the labored amenity of his 
Gag gave him a somewhat forbidding 
ook. Add to this that his complexion was 
dark, but so far removed from sanguineous hues 
as to be well-nigh sallow, and that on each 
cheek he wore a short, closely-cropped, triangu- 
lar whisker strongly resembling a mutton cutlet 
in hue, and you have this individual’s carte de 
visite complete. Pardon my mentioning pho- 
tography so many years before its development 
from the first crude riments of Niepce and 
Daguerre ; but it is my habit to write retrospect- 


ively. 

This individual was Monsieur Constant, valet 
de chambre and confidential factotum to Fran- 
cis Blunt, Esq. He knew all that his master 
did; and there were a great many things within 
his, the servant’s ken, of which the master had 
not the slightest idea. Monsieur Constant said 
that he was five-and-thirty years of age, bien 
sonnée, which means that he might have been 
between five-and-thirty and forty ; and there was 
no reason for disbelieving his statement. _Mon- 
sieur Constant came from Switzerland— from 
one of the cantons bordering upon Italy, I should 
opine, to judge from his swarthy complexion. I 
believe his Christian name was Jean Baptiste. 
Of his foreign antecedents he was reticent. His 
English ones could be known to all who were at 
the pains to inquire. They were enrolled in a 
long catalogue of distinguished service with the 
British ari . His character, or rather his 
characters, were stainless. He had been courier 
to a Duchess. He had valeted the Duke of Pam- 
potter, and attended on his son and heir, the 
young Marquis of Truffieton, at Oxford, and 
throughout the grand tour. He had been for a 
short time groom of the chambers to Lord Buaff- 


. borough, when that nobleman was embassador 


at Paris. Griffin Blunt had won him from the 
diplomatic service, and although he lost promo- 
tion, if not caste, by the change, the valet clung 
with strange tenacity to his new master, in 
whose service he had now been three years. 
suited each other. Each, 

ance, is own game to play, a - 
it with tranquil skill. Mr. Blunt 
that his man Constant was unrivaled. 


about it without boring you. I 
wouldn’t lose him to know the winner for the 


my old clothes to a 
made by my tailor. 
station, however. : 
egad, I fancy he shares in it, though I 
say he’s got much more moncy than I have.” I 
fancy Monsieur Jean Baptiste Constant had. 
He spoke English fluently and idiomatically, 
as it -is the custom of his countrymen to do. 
His foreign accent was apparent, but it was not 
grotesque. He did not eall people ‘his little 


- 


cabbage,” nor say that he ‘‘ mocked himself of 
them,” nor as an expletive Ventre 
into “* Stomach I fan- 
cy foreigners speaking English are not so 
accustomed to render literally their mative locu- 
tions, and that to ascribe such a habit to them 
is an agreeable myth invented by English writ- 
ers who can not speak French, and_have con- 
tracted an imaginative way of making French- 
™As for the third perton in this 

As for the third person in this group, poor 
little Lily, the child was placidly slumbering in 
the folds of the great warm shawl. She had 
cried herself to in the hackney-coach, and 
her waking, when the vehicle stopped at Rhodo- 
dendron House, was but for a moment. Mon- 
sieur Jean Baptiste Constant laid her gently 
down in the state arm-chair, with its elaborate- 
ly worked anti-macassar, slightly to the horror 
of Mrs. Celia Bunnycastle, who had never seen 
a new pupil permitted to occupy that imposi 
throne of maroon-colored morocco, then 
stood respectfully in the back-ground, a demure 
smile mantling on her dark face. Adelaide Bun- 
nycastle admitted in the inmost recesses of her 
heart that the scene was eminently romantic. 
It was like Lara; it was like the Corsair; it 
was like Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

Meanwhile the dandy had allowed his mantle 
to drop gently from his shoulders, and accepted 
with his gracefulest bow the seat offered him by 
Mrs. Bannycastle, who had reserved the moreen 
morocco fauteuil for his reception, but had, in 
stress of upholstery, been fain to fall back on 
a high ed chair of walnut wood. He was 
overwhelming in compliments and apologies for 
intruding on the ladies at so unseemly an hour ; 
pleaded stress of business and an imminent de- 
parture for foreign —= and having said some- 
thing flattering all round to the Miss Bunny- 
castles, and thus falfilled all the ornamental re- 
a of the occasion, turned, as was in- 

eed his wont, to Monsieur Constant to supply 
what was needed in the way of utility. 

* Ah! he’s been abroad, has he ?” mused Mr. 
Drax to himself, in the dark. ‘*The man-serv- 
ant’s a foreigner too. Let’s have another look 
at him.” And in his anxiety to obtain a better 
view, Mr. Drax, slightly derogating from his rep- 
utation for discretion, opened one of the doors 
yet a little and a little more, till it creaked, 

The dandy started. ‘* What the devil is that 
noise ?” he asked with an abruptness not precise- 
ly in unison with the tone of mellifluous suavity 
he had adopted a moment before, 

Mrs. Bunnycastle had no time to be shocked 
at the irreverence of the stranger’s query. She 
was too much flurried by the creaking of the 
door, and in a nervous murmur laid the blame 
of the occurrence on the cat. The dandy seem- 
ed perfectly satisfied when the grave, respectful 
voice of Monsieur Constant gave a fresh turn to 
the conversation. 

He had politely declined the seat offered him 

by the youngest Bunnycastle, and remain- 
ed standing; but now advanced a couple of 
paces. ‘* Monsieur, whom I have the honor to 
serve,” he said, ‘‘has brought the little girl of 
whom mention has already been made. Mon- 
sieur is ready to pay the sum agreed upon, fifty 
guineas, for one year’s board and education, and 
only requires a little paper of receipt undertaking 
that no further demand shall be made upon him 
until a year is past. 
‘© We don’t even know the gentleman’s name 
if we made such a demand,” Mrs. Bunnycastle 
remarked, with a grim smfle, ‘‘ But the young 
lady must be called by some name or other.” 

‘Certainly, certainly,” broke in the dandy. 
‘* Call her Floris. I’m Mr. Floris; the rose 


~ 


any other name, you know, and what’s in a 
name ?” 
‘‘ Floris; a very name indeed,” said 


; writing it down on a sheet of pa- 
per. ‘‘And her Christian name? Will you 
oblige us with that as well, Sir?” 

The dandy looked uneasily at his valet. I de- 
clare I think he had forgotten his daughter’s name. 
i Lily,” said Monsieur Constant, thus appeal- 


to. 
As he spoke, the child woke up from her 
sleep, and thinking herself called, answered with 


a sob that she was ‘‘vay tyde.”. Poor little 
thing, she was tired enough in all conscience ! 

The sound of her voice was a signal to the 
two younger Miss Bunnycastles to hasten to the 
arm-chair, to unroll the little one from her shawl, 
to kiss her, and smooth her hair, and fondle her, 
and go throngh the remainder of the etiquette 
invariably observed at Rhododendron House at 
the rece of a new pupil of tenderage. Not 
that the Miss Bunnycastles were 
ical or ill-natured. They were n y very 
fond of children, but they saw so many and so 
much of them. 

Miss Barbara continued to write. “ Lily Flo- 
ris,” she : “I have no doubt of Her be- 
ing an ornament to our school,” she said, ‘* and 


be happy.” 
“Tf she mtr otc most unremitting, the 


4 | 


guarantee for the happiness of those to. 
my care. I think you said, Sir, that you de- 
clined giving a reference.” : 
‘s Monsieur does not decline,” in- 
Monsieur Constant; ** but he holds it 
to be unnecessary, and in three months, if not 
oftener, either Monsieur or myself, having the 
honor to serve him, will call to see how the child 
is progressing, and what she requires. She is 


to be Miss Lily Floris until further orders, 
there are to be no extras and no vacations. I 
have now fifty-two ten shillings in a bag, 


| which I will hand to 
with the receipt.” 


you you will me 


The required paper was duly made out, and 
signed io aes Bunnycastle; and Monsieur Con- 
stant, advancing to the table, respectfully placed 
a little wash-leather bag, containing. the sum he 
mentioned, in the hands of the schoolmistress. 
Nothing loth, Mrs. Bannycastle proceeded to 
count it; and even the eyes of her two eldest 
daughters twinkled as the igns gave out 
their frint ‘‘ chink, chink,” the pleasant- 
est sound that can ever be heard by mortal cars, 
save and except only the voice of the dear one 
who murmurs “ I love 


first child. Barbara Bunnycastle was insensi- » 
ble to the gold’s seductive sound. Her eyes 4 
wandered from the dandy to his valet, and her 
soul was filled with mars: ah and admiration for 7 
both. It was like the Cottagers of Glenburnie 4 
it was like the Children of the Abbey. It grew ~ 
more more romantic every m 


and oment. 

Till the dandy, who had been toying with his 
rings, and flicking specks of dust from his boots, 
and subjecting his nails to sach close ocular in- 
spection that you might have fancied his 
were Stanhope 


f wishing them 
all a very good evening, when Mrs. Bunnycastle 
“There is only one little thing more,” she 
said, rather hesitatingly ; ‘‘has—a—has your— 
has the gentleman—(she indicated Monsieur 
Constant) brought the young lady’s boxes ?” 
_ “What boxes?” asked the dandy, with a po- 


lite stare. 

“‘Her clothes, her linen,” explained all the 
Bunnycastle family with one voice. 

Francis Blunt, hg looked at them generally 
in blank discomposure. He turned to Monsieur 
Constant, but that retainer shrugged his shoul- 
ders as though it were beyond his province or 
his power to interfere. 

‘*Confound it,” cried the dandy, “‘it’s very 
vexatious ; but the fact is, we’ve forgotten the 
father,”” murmured Mr. 


clothes.” 
nice 
Drax, in the dark. ‘Poor little lamb, .o have 
fallen among these wolves !” 
The dilemma was perplexing, but not irreme- 
diable. Monsieur Constant explained that Mon- 
sieur, whom he had the honor to serve, had left 
Mademoiselle’s petit trousseau at his hotel in 
London. Would ces dames undertake to 
cure clothes for the child if a sum were left in 
advance sufficient for what she might probably 
require? Mrs. Bunnycastle bowed her head in 
Could be Oh! Sie pounds 
wi requisite a nds 
the valet whispered his master. The latter 
looking any thing but pleased, but still too well- 
bred to give vent to his wrath, ly acqui- 
esced in what his companion suggested, and from 
a purse elegantly embroid with beads and 
gold thread took out a couple of crisp five-pound 
notes which he handed to Mrs. Bunnycastle. 
Again he rose, suppressing a slight yawn, and 
saying that it was past eleven o’clock, and that 
he had detained the ladies an unconscionably 
long time, prepared to take his leave. 
All the women’s garments rustled too—for 
they had dressed themselves in silk attire, in ex- 
pectation of his visit—as he made his reverence 
of farewell. Mrs. Bunnycastle was profuse in 
her thanks and stations of solicitude for 
Lily’s welfare. young ladies chimed in 
harmonionsly. 
‘‘ She is to be brought up in the principles of 
the Charch of England?” |. | 
““Of course—of course. By all means—ceh, 
Constant?” | 
Monsieur Constant bowed dip ms. 
though to convey that, professing as he might. 
himself a different creed, he had the profound- 
est for the Church of England, as that 
of the ladies before him, of Monsieur whom he 
had the honor to serve, and of the genteel class- 


es generally. 

‘¢ Ag her little mind expands,” said Mrs. Bun- 
nycastle, ‘‘ no efforts of ours shall be spared, not 
only to instill into her the and virtue, but 
to lay the foundation of ¢ ornate accom- 
plishments—” 

‘¢Thank you, thank you,” Mr. Blunt return- 
ed, rather hastily, and, cutting short a further 
she’s old enough, of course she’ll learn French 
and drawing, and that sort of thing.” 

‘¢And dancing,” suggested the valet, in a low, 


dandy started as thongh a wasp had stung 

him. When he spoke again there was a strange, 
dry harshness in his-voice. ‘‘ Madam,” he said, 
turning to the schoolmistress with a sternness 
in so urbane a gentleman, ‘*I do not 

t my daughter to learn todance. Mind that, 

if you p . No dancing for Miss Lily Floris. 
Ihave the honor to wish you a night.” 
He was going. He was on the threshold when 
onsieur Constant whispered to him : 
‘¢ Monsieur has forgotten to bid adiew to la 


of Lily than if she had been a dog. . He soon 
recovered 
step toward the moreen 
She had. fallen asleep 
and touched the 


= 
| 
| 
very much akin to relief in his countenance, to ; 
: | go. He was assured, he said, that the little one 
would receive every care and kindness at the i 
hands of the ladies of Rhododendron House, and 
he left her in their charge with every trust and ¥ 
confidence. He was proceeding to make the en- | 
tire company one of the most matical of is 

“ 

most watchful supervision, the Kindest trea 
ment and the most liberal diet can condnce to Ho 
of your five-act comedy valets,” he would say; | her physical or spiritual welfare, said Mrs. Bun- fl 
‘‘none of your Mascarilles—your flippant, im- | nycastle, who had got the ——— stop 4 
pertinent, dishonest £ euger ag but a steady- | can vouch for this establishment offering 
going, responsible fellow, who knows his busi- petite.” a 
The dandy looked disconcerted. I declare he 
' was d ing without any more notice 
next Oaks. He's a proud fellow enough. Sells 4 
the ladies’ fingers in succession. Hie was ; 
valed in the art of touching your hand- without " 
shaking it. The women’s garments rustled again 
(Continued on Page 186.) 
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(Continued from Page 188.) 


as they bent in eddying courtesies. Monsieur 


Constant bestowed a bow on the — » Tev- 
erential but not servile, as became h 

and Pepper ushered the two to the door, and 
they went away. 

“La petite n’est/pas mal,” Mr. Blunt vouch- 
safed to remark, as the valet held the coach door 
open for him. 

Constant knew very well that by la petite his 
master did not mean his little daughter. He 
slightly inclined his head. | 

“ The one they called Barbara—what a Gothic 


name,” pursued Blunt,‘ why not call her Brune- 


hilde at once. But she is passable. She has a 


_ fatigued air and long curls. C'est une femme 


qui réve, et qni se tourmente. Does the coach- 
man know where to drive, Constant ?” 

Back to town. He has received his instruc- 
tions. He never had so good a job in his life. 
Shall I give monsieur his cigar-case ?” 

‘* If you please,” the dandy said. The valet 
handed it to him with a bow. ee 

«Put down the glass,” Mr. Blunt continued, 
in the polite tory tone. 

| bidden. He sat with 
his back to the horses. His voice never rose be- 
yond the bated breath of a dependent. He nev- 
er took a liberty, Monsieur Constant. Between 


. master and man there was not the slightest fa- 


miliarity, but there was a ‘good deal of mutual 
intelligence. Monsieur Jean Baptiste Constant 
knew all that his master did, and was aware be- 
sides of a good many things to which that refined 
gentleman was an entire stranger. 

So they drove away, the dandy yawning and 
stretching himself, and: saying how tired and 
hungry he was, and what a bore it was to have 
any thing to do with children, and how glad he 
should be to get tobed. But Mr. Francis Blunt 
had much more work to go through that night 
before he retired to rest. 


The first thing the Bunnycastles did when the 
sound of the hackney-coach wheels had died 
away was to bear the lamp and the money they 
had just received into the back parlor and rejoin 
the discreet Mr. Drax. Then they proceeded 
to count the fifty-two sovereigns and a half all 
over again. Then they examined the crisp bank- 
notes from the medallion of Britannia to the 
signature of Mr. Henry Hase. Then they turned 
to the backs of those documents, scanning the 
much blotted dorsal scribblings—the worst pens, 
the worst ink, and the worst pothooks and hang- 
ers in the world always seemed called into play 
for the indorsement of bank-notes—and won- 
dered whether “‘ Blogg,” who dated from Isle- 
worth, or ‘‘ Cutchins & Co.,”’ who gave their ad- 
dress in Leather Lane, or ‘‘C. J. Gumby,” who 
seemingly resided at Bow, could have any thing 
to do with the mysterious strangers who had just 
faded away. from their ken, leaving a little child, 
not four yéars old, a checked woolen shawl, and 
sixty pounds odd, sterling money of this realm, 
behind them. They could make nothing of the 
notes, however, beyond the fact that they were 


‘genuine, or of the gold, save that it chinked 


cheerily, or of either, save that the money looked 
very nice. Then they drew breath, and inter- 
changed glances of pleasing perplexity. 

I think it was Mr. Drax who, with his never- 
failing discretion, now suggested that it might 
perhaps be better to put the ‘‘ new pupil” to bed, 
as she had come a long way and must be very 
tired.. Poor little ‘‘new pupil!” The Bunny- 
castles had forgotten all about her. The tangi- 
ble lacre for her first year’s board and education 
had cansed the tiny mortal of humanity, who 
was to be boarded and educated, to fade away 
into the extrgpe distance. They were on tov 
familiar terms with Drax to manifest much shame 
when thus reminded of their forgetfulness. They 
never put on company airs before the apothe- 
cary. Adelaide acknowledged with a smile that 
the little body had quite slipped her memory, 
and while she rang the bell for Pepper, request 
ed Barbara to fetch the child from the drawing- 
room. It was summer weather, and not so very 
chilly there. Besides, had she not the warm 
checked shawl? 

The child looked up when she was brought 
into the cozy back parlor, but did not cry. She 
seemed to be rather relieved by the absence of 
the two men who had brought her to Rhododen- 
dron House, The dandy’s resplendent attire 
and dazzling teeth, and the valet’s coat, cameo, 


- and smile had alike failed in producing a favor- 


able effect on her. On the other hand, while 
she submitted to be patted on the head by Mrs. 
Bunnycastle, and severely smiled at by the three 
young ladies, she took very kindly to Mr. Drax, 
and coming toddling toward him essayed to climb 
upon his knees, stretching forward one of her 

lump little hands as though she desired to touch 
his discreet and mystic neckcloth. 

‘** Ah!” smiled Mr. Drax, as he lifted her up 
and imprinted a discreet kiss on her forehead, 
just at the roots of her hair. ‘‘She won’t be 
so very fond of me when she takes half the 
nasty things I shall be obliged to give her. Poor 
little thing! I wonder whether she’s had the 
measics.” 

eteaned back in his chair and regarded her 
in/fond anticipation, as though mildly gloating 
over a subject who was to conduce to the en- 
largement of his professional experience, and in 
the in of his quarterly bills. Drax became 
for the moment a Rosicrucian. Even as the 
Sylphs, in the Rape of the Lock, hovered round 
Belinda at her toilet, so did the little baby girl 
to the discreetly ex nt Drax seem encom- 
passed by a multitude of gnomic forms, menac- 
ing to childhood, but conquerable by pills and 
potions, rhubarb and magnesia, sirup of squills, 
and compound extract of paregoric. 

His reverie was put an end to by the arrival 
of Pepper, who, like a good-natured woman as 
she was, had streked Lily’s brown curls, kissed 


her on both cheeks, chucked her under the chin, 
hoisted her up in her arms, told her half a merry 
story about a little girl who was always ready to 
go to bed, and was, in consequence, much be- 
loved by the angels, all, so it appeared, in a mo- 
ment. The Bunnycastles were not great in 
striking out these impromptu acquaintances with 
small children. They saw too much of the big 


ones. 

‘This is Miss Floris, Miss Lily Floris, Pep- 
per,” Mrs. Bunnycastle remarked, with calm 
dignity. ‘Her papa, who is gding abroad, was 
obliged to bring her very late. We must bestow 
her as best we can to-night. What beds are 
there vacant, Pepper?” | 

‘‘There’s number two, in the first room 
mum,” answered the domestic. ' 

‘¢ Among the elder girls,” interposed Ade- 
laide; ‘‘that would never do. never go 
to sleep until daybreak, I do believe, and they’d 
question her out of her life before breakfast- 
time. And Mamselle, though it’s her duty not 
to allow them to talk, is just as bad as they 
are.” 

‘¢'There’s five and nine in the second room; 
but there’s no mattress on five, and as for nine, 
you know, mum—” 

s —_ what do we know ?” asked Miss Celia, 
sharply. 

‘* It’s the bed Miss Kitty died in,” Pepper re- 
turned, with an effort. 

There was a prejudice in Rhododendron 
— against sleeping in the bed that Kitty had 
died in. 

‘‘ Stuff and nonsense!” cried Mrs. Bunnycas- 
tle, giving vent to her favorite ejaculation, when 
she wasn’t sentimentally didactic. ‘‘ What can 
it matter? what does she know about? Do you 
suppose Kitty Wayvell’s ghost walks the second 
room ?” 

‘¢ Well, ma,” pleaded Miss Barbara, ‘‘if she 
wasn’t frightened, the girls would be sure to ter- 
vify her with bogey stories. She'd better not go 
there. At least not yet a while. Are there 
any beds vacant in the third, the junior’s room, 
Pepper?” 

‘¢ Not one, miss, some of the young ladies are 
-leeping two in a bed.” 

‘* Well, where are we to put her?” Adelaide 
asked, impatiently. ‘* We can’t keep the child 
up all night.” 

Lily looked remarkably wide awake, and as 
though she iatended to remain so. She was 
playing with the ribbons ig Pepper's cap, and ; 
apparently would not have had the slightest ob- 
jection to the continuance of that amusement 
until cock-crow. As for Mr. Drax, his discre- 
tion stood him in good stead during this essen- 
tially domestic conversation, and he feigned to 
be immersed in the perusal of a volume of the 
Missio Magazine for 1829. ae 

‘* Well, if you please, mum,” Pepper venture’ 
to represent, ‘‘I think that as the dear little 
gurl’s so young, and so tired, and so strange, 
that I’d better take her to bed with me, mum, 
and then, to-morrow, you know, mum, you can 
see about it.” 

The ladies were grac:ously pleased to accep* 
this suggestion, and it was to nem, con. 
And then—it being now fully half after eleven 
o’clock— Lily and her new guardian disap- 
“anypee: and the discreet Mr. Drax, vowing that 

6 was quite ashamed of himself for staying so 
late, took his leave, promising to call in ‘on the 
morrow afternoon, in case his advice should be 
es 1 is Barbara Bunnycastle, 

‘*A very nice gir a Bunn re 
said Mr. Drax, softly to himself, as he walked 
home to College Strset. ‘A very nice girl, and 
one who would make any man’s home happy.” 

It is not my purpose to inquire what Mrs. 
Bunnycastle and her second daughter Celia 
dreamed of that night, although probably the 
visions of both were en by the mysterious 
strangers; but if I have any clairvoyant privi- 
lege,.I am entitled to use it for the revelation 
ee Adelaide and Barbara dreamed of Mr. 


Dr. HENRY DRAPER’S PHOTO- 
GRAPHS OF THE MOON. 


Srxce the invention of the telescope, in the seven- 
teenth century, many attempts have been made to 
delineate the moon’s surface, but the best maps thus 
produced have only shown the position of the va- 
rious parts, and have not given any idea of how the 
moon really looked. In the very infancy of pho- 
tography, however, it was perceived that that art 
would give the means of procuring exact represent- 
ations of our satellite; and in 1840 Protessor J. W. 
DRAPER produced pictures, one inch in diameter, 
which he presented to the New York Lyceam of 
Natural History, and which“showed what might be 
expected. A great many scientific men have worked 
at the same subject since, but owing to the enormous 
telescopes required, and the great expense necessa- 
ry, but few have prosecuted it to any advantage. 
The value of arises from their perfect 
truthfulness, and from the fact that, by comparing 
together those made at various dates, any changes 

the moon can be observed. 

The telescope which Dr. Henry Draper (Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science in the University af New 
York) has used is the largest reflecting instrument 
in America, and has been built by him especially 
for photographing the moon and heavenly bodies. 
It has taken nearly six years to construct it, an’ 
has -involved a very heavy outlay, although the 
more delicate parts—as the iesed | glass mirrors— 
have been made with hisewn hands. An Observa- 
tory at Hastings, near New York, 20 feet and 
22 feet high, is required to hold it, other 
buildings for photegraphic apparatus and machin- 
ery. The telescope, which is 16 inches in aper- 
ture and 18 feet long, has been mounted on an 
entirely new kind of stand; the revolving roof is 
turned around by a mew methed ; indeed the ob- 


servatory is full ef novelties. A full description of 
it, copiously illustrated, is being published by the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 

The p of the moon that he has made 
during 1863 have greatly any that have 
been made before, some of even three feet in diame- 
ter, which show the moon on a scale of 60 miles to 
the inch having been produced. The wood-cut on 
the adjoining page is a fac-simile of one which rep- 
resents that luminary on a scale of 100 miles to the 
inch. The highest talent and skill have been re- 
quired, both in the draughtsmen and engravers, to 
procure a faithful resemblance on the wood, and 
several weeks have been consumed in the opera- 
tion. 

The moon has always been an object of supersti- 
tious reverence to the uneducated. The Jews made 
their holidays accord with her phases, and the Gen- 
tiles named a day of the week after her. The Mo- 
hammedans chose the crescent as their symbol, and 
it is to be regretted that our Revolutionary Fathers 
did not do the same, considering its eminent ap- 
propriateness to a young and growing country. It 
would have strengthened the hearts of those who 
fear that our present eclipse may be permanent, and 
have shown them that, sooner or later, a very dark 
shadow was destined to cross our path, 

Many people suppose that the moon exercises a 
direct control over human beings—an opinion shared 
in by the gallant knight Hudibras: 

**The Queen of Night, whose vast command 

Rules all the sea and half the land; 

And over moist and crazy brains 

In high spring-tides at midnight reigns.” . 
And this belief was carried to such an extent that, 
in King Edward’s reign, if a man would swear that 
when he signed a paper he was moon-struck, he 
was ipso facto released from his bond. What a con- 
veriience such a law would be to some India-rubber 
consciences now! Other writers of the period had 
the same ideas. Trinculo thinks that Caliban is a 
moon-calf—that is, a brute spawned by the moon- 
light on the scum. of the sea—because he has an 
‘**ancient and fish-like smell; a kind of, not of the 
newest.” So, too, Neocles of Crotona believes that 
Argive Helen, the cause of the Trojan war, was born 
from an egg that fell from the moon, and hence her 
extraordinary fairness. And Werenfels, speaking 
of a superstitious man—‘“‘ He will not commit his 
seed to the earth when the soil but when the moon 
requires it. He will have his hair cut when the 
moon is either in Leo, that his locks may stare like 
the lion’s shag, or in Aries, that they may curl like 
aram’s horn. Whatever he would have to grow 
he sets about it when she is in her increase; but for 
what he would have made less he chooses her wane. 
When the moon is in Taurus he never can be per- 
su:\ded to take physic, lest that animal which chews 
its cud should make him cast it up again. Ifat any 
time be has a mind to be admitted to the presence 
of a price, he will wait till the moon is in conjunc- 
tion with the sun, for ’tis then the society of an in- 
ferior with « superior is salutary and successful.” 

If such was the opinion of lawyers and literary 
men, doctors were no better. The Honorable Rob- 
ert Bovle (who poor Tom Hood says wrote “‘ Boil 
on Steam”) relates how ‘‘an ingenious physician, 
who practiced in Java, assured me that he observed 
some persons become lame by means of contrac- 
tions caused by the moon’s rays, and so continue for 
many weeks or months together. He also experi- 
enced it upon himself; for happening, while he was 
a stranger in that country, to sleep after a very hot 
day for a considerable time on the ground that lay 
fully exposed to the moon, upon waking he found 
his neck exceeding stiff, and his mouth drawn awry 
in a hideous manner, which obliged him to keep 
within doors till by the use of brisk aromatic medi- 
cines he freed himself from that disorder.” The 
philosophers thought that meat set in the moonshine 
produced maggots. 

We may smile at these old misconceptions, but 
there are modern ones just as gross. Many think 
that the moon appears as large as a cart-wheel, 
while almost all will agree that it is certainly ‘as 
big as a plate.” One is about as far from the 
truth as the other, the real size to the naked eye 
being about that of a pepper-corn. The only as- 
tronomical observation made by the national Scot- 
tish poet Burns, as recorded in his ‘‘ Death and Doc- 
tor Hornbook,” may suggest to the public a modest 
and sober diffidence in expressing their >pinion on 
such matters: 

“The rising moon began to glow’r, 
The distant Cumnock hills out-owre: 
To count her horns with a’ my pow'r 
I set mysel; 
» But whether she had three or four 
I couldna tell.” 


If a pea is held up at the nearest distance of dis- 
tinct vision (ten inches), between the eye and the 
full moon, it will be found that the moon’s disk will 
be covered entirely by it. By the same means the 
delusion respecting its larger size when rising than 
when overhead is dispelled. The reason given by 
Alhazen, the Mohammedan astronomer, for this 
latter deception, was that it arises from comparison 
with intervening objects; but this seems at best un- 
satisfactory, for it looks equally large at sea. The 
actual diameter of the moon is 2160 miles, and her 
weight #4, that of the earth. 

Things weigh a good deal less upon the moon 
than they do upon the earth. A six-pound weight 
carried there would only be equal to one pound. 
Amateur astronomers have amused themselves with 
calculating the effect of this decreased force of grav- 
ity, and findthat a man might jump 30 feethigh, 
and not come dewn harder than he does from an or- 
dinary jump on the earth. The distance of the moon 
from us, 240,000 miles, may seem to be very great, 
but is not so in reality. Mr. Banves, in his ; 
of the cotten manufacture, says that, even in 1 
the woven fabrics of that substance experted 
England in one. ‘year would form a girdle for the 
earth passing eleven times round the equator, and 
therefore more than suffieient te form a continuous 
sheet from the earth to the moon—a fact that will 
interest these who may inquire whether the dis- 
tance will ever be bridged. 


from | 


An examination of the fac-simile of the lunar pho- 
tograph (pages 184 and 185) shows the well-known 
bright and dark parts seen by the eye; but many 
more things too are visible. The surface is diversi. 
fied with elevations and depressions, which are more 
and more apparent as the eye traverses from the 
rounded to the straight side, where the ruggedness 
is very marked. Some of our readers may inquire 
why it is that half only of the moon is shown, and 
not the whole disk. This is made apparent by con- 
sidering what would happen if an individual were 
taken up to a considerable height above ja mount- 
ain on the earth. If the sun were shining perpen- 
dicularly down on it, he would not be able to dis- 
tinguish the mountain from the ground around; but 
if the sunlight fell sideways, so as to cast a shadow, 
it would be visible enough. So it is in ‘the moon. 
The sunlight is falling upon it from a point away to 
the left hand in this picture, and consequently the 
elevations and craters cast shadows which enable us 
to see them, while in the full moon, which is just as 
easily photographed, the light falls straight down, 
and the mountains become indistinguishable from 
the rest of the surface. This was the case on the 
left side of the moon when this photograph was 
taken. But besides the variety of tints arising 
from shadows, there are variations belonging to the | 
different reflecting power of the rocks of which the 
moon is made. The broad places called seas— 
which do not, however, contain any water—are of _ 
a darker substance than many of the volcanoes; 
just as a clay district on the earth, seen frem a 
distance, would be darker than one in which chalk 
predominated. 

Coming now to a closer examination, let us see 
why it is that the ruggedness of the straight edge is 
attributed to volcanic craters—that is, cavities blown 
out of the ground. If it is borne in mind that the 
light which is coming to us from the moon is reflect- 
ed from the sun, and that he is away to the left 
hand, it will be noticed that these places must be 
pits, because the bright side is from the sun, and 
the dark side toward him. A well on the earth | 
will have a bright side toward the west, and a dark 
one toward the east, when the sun has just risen. 

The reader will observe that these craters are cir- 
cular, and of very large size. As one inch in the 
picture corresponds to 100 miles, several of them 
must have that enormaus diameter, those 50 and 75 
miles across being quite commen. Very-many of 
the craters, too, as Aristillus (87), have a central 
conical mountain—resembling, in that particular, 
Vesuvius, near Naples; but the craters on the moon, 
as a rule, are far larger than those on the earth. 
This, however, is no more than we should expect 
from the greater lightness of bodies there, less force 
being required to eject the lava. Besides, there is 
no atmospheric resistance, because there is no sir. 

There are more volcanoes in the southern than 
in the northern hemisphere. In the latter there 
has been obviously a more gentle action, e-d ranges 
of mountains, as the Apennines (26), have been 
produced, which are precipitous on the north, and 
gradually sloping on the south side. The great 
vallevs—as the Mare Imbrium (D), and Oceanus 
Procellarum (C)—are in the northern 
and show of a duskier tint than the elevations. 


‘They must be of darker materials, for where the 


lava mountain Copernicus (28) has ejected his 
streams over them, the lava shows as bright lines 
running for hundreds of miles in all directions. But 
these volcanoes are now probably all extinct, though 
Herschel thought he saw one burning. Neverthe- . 
less we are not without evidence that there have 
been great changes in the moon since man appeared 
on the earth. In the reign of King Nekherophis— 
‘* Beloved of the Moon”—(the second sen of Menes, 
who was the first king of united Egypt), ‘‘ the Lib- 
yans revolted, but alarmed by an unexpected in- 
crease in the size of the moon, submitted.” —({ Wil- 
kinson.) The record does not state with enough 
precision what the change was; though, from its 
attracting popular attention and giving a name toa 
king, it must have been something extraordinary. 
It would be well for Chinese scholars to examine 
the records of that ancient people to see if it was 
noticed there. 

The appearance of the moon at various times, 
from the new to the full, is constantly changing. 


‘To the naked eye she exhibits phases, as they are 


called, gradually increasing from a crescent to a cir- 
cle, and then decreasing again. But in the tele- 
scope these changes are still more striking. At 
new moon it is night on all the side of the moon 
turned toward us, but the sun gradually rises on it, - 
peak after peak, and the moun in succes- 
sion receiving his beams, wutil at the end of a fort- 
night the whole hemisphere is in broad daylight. 
Along the rugged edge in the wood-cut there are 
seen several instances where the sun is just rising on 
the tips of mountains and edges of craters, giving 


at thé moon is, Is it inhabited? A from the 
well-ascertained evidence of the absence of air and — 


the country forbid the supposition. Not the slight- 
est trace of any work of human hands has ever been 
discovered, though telescopes like Dr. DRAPER’s 
enable the observer to contemplate the moon at a 
distance of 200 miles, and should permit us to per- . 


alive. The 
merits of Cyril 
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; at the first glance the idea that there are isolated 

| Be bright places altogether separated from the body. 

i | The first question that one asks on loeking 

| itt | water, and the lack of any signs of vegetation—con- 
‘ a 4 ditions essential to the existence of any organized 
mi being that we know of—the horrible rigor of the 

ie climate and the desolate and inaccessible nature of 

| ceive a city easily. 
ig But although it shows no signs of living beings, it 
Bab has been made by astronomers a grave-yard of dead 

4 dak philosophers, consecrating the different mountains 
bic: te different men, just as Egyptian kings had pyra- 

mids. out has not, hewever, been 

i i conducted fairness, for some almost unknown 

jac have good places, while great men like Galileo are 

: put-off under the fence. Some, tee, are there who 

t have ne business among scientific people, whom 
pay they abhorred and ill-treated to their utmost while 

i er may judge ef the comparative 
pa (41), whe has a splendid temb, and 

ae Hypatia @9), buried in a miner one close by. The 
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story is extracted from ‘‘ Draper’s Intelleetual De- 
velopment of Europe :” 


«s Among the cultivators of Platonic philosophy whom 
the times had left, there was a beautiful young woman, 
Hypatia, the danghter of Theon, the mathematician, who 
not only distinguished herself by her expositions of the 
Neo-Platonie and Peripatetic doctrines, but was also hon- 
ered by the ability with which se commented on the 
writings of Apollonius and other rs. Every day 
before her door stood a long train of chariots; the lectu:e- 
yoom was crowded with the wealth and fashion of Alexan- 
dria. Her aristocratic audiencea were more than a rival 
to. those attending upon the preaching of the archbishop, 


and haps contemptuoas comparisons were instituted 


between the philosophical lectures of Hypetia and the in- 
comprehensible sermons of Cyril. It was not to be borne 
that a heathen sorceress should thus divide such a metrop- 
elis with a prelate; it was not to be borne that the rich 
and noble and young should be carried off by the black arts 
of a diabolical enchantress, Alexandria was too fair a 
prize to be lightly surrendered....... 

‘Cyril at length determined to remove this great re- 
proach, and overturn what now a to be the only 
obstacle In his way to uncontrolled authority in the city. 
As Hypatia comes forth to her academy she is assaulted 
by Cyril's mob—an Alexandrian mob of many monks. 
Amidst the fearful yelling of these bare-1 and black- 
cowled fiends she is d from her t; and, in the 

ublic street, stripped na In her mortal terror she is 
Raled into an adjacent church, and in that sacred edifice 
is killed by the club of Peter the Reader. . With the blow 
given by Peter the aim of Cyril was reached, but his 
merciless adherents had not giutted their vengeance. 


the bones with oyster . 
into the fire! Though in his privacy Cyril and his friends 
might langh at the end of his antagonist, his 
’ pear the weight of the righteous indignation of 


DIAGRAM FOR FINDING THE MOUNTAINS On THE MOON. 


As a sight-seeing traveler, guide-book in hand, 
examines the decaying tombs in Pare la Chaise, 
when he does Paris, so we too will take a turn 
through this celestial church-yard, and examine 
some of the grave-stones, although h must 
pass unneticed. Our starting-point be Tycho 


(2), a great cavity, 65 miles across and 17,000 feet | 


deep, with a high cone in the centre. This is ded- 
icated to Tycho Brahe, the Dane, the builder of 
Uraniberg, ohe of the oldest observatories in Eu- 
rope, which cost $200,000; one half of it he paid out 
of his own purse. He was not always so peaceful 
as he has been for the last 250 years, since it is re- 
lated of him that be fought a duel with 2 nobleman, 
who cut off his nose. He, however, replaced it so 
skillfuaHy with one made of colored wax that the 
loss was not perceived. He kept in his family a 
madman, whom every day at dinner he madea foot- 
stool af, in the belief that the remarks made in that 
position were prophetic. From the edge of Tycho 
there is a deep groove extending many hundred 
miles to the northeast. 

Let us look to the south before we move. (1) 
away at the pole is named after Newton, and af- 
fords another instance of the unfairness we have 
alluded to, of 


palm-trees growing in 
that (then torrid) climate 


parts. North of Nonius is a group of four, one of 
which (8}commemorates Werner, who thought that 
the face of the earth was made i entire- 
ly by the action of water. If he has since looked 
about him on the moon, and observed how pock- 
marked the surface is, and yet how devoid of wa- 
ter, he must have changed his opinion. A little to 
the northwest (9) isGeber. Dr. Johnson says that 
gibberish is derived from his name, because he talked 
so obscurely. Westward (10) is Tacitus, the great 
historian, distinguished for the very opposite qual- 
ity, the pithiness of his séntences. Speaking of 
Roman conquests, he said, “‘ They make a solitude, 
and call it peace.” Between the two is interred the 
great caliph Almaimon (11), who did.so much for 
Arabic literature, and in the seventh century meas- 
ured the size of the earth on the shore of the Red 
Sea, and ascertained its true dtmensions within a 
few miles. Astronomers have not been as much 
disposed to deny the Arabians their rights as histo- 
rians have; for within a little distance Abulfeda 
(12) and Albategnius (13) lie. The latter more 
than nine hundred years ago determined the length 
of the year within two minutes. To the east are 
also Arzachael (14) and Alpetragius (15), distin- 
guished Moorish astronomers; and close by the lat- 
ter (16) the celebrated king 
of Castile, who said that if the heavens were indeed 
arranged as_ awkwardly as his contemporaries af- 
firmed, he thought he could have fixed them better 
himself. 


volcanoes for Descartes (17), the rival of Newton, 
and (18) for Kant, the metapbysician. To the north- 
east are the monuments to Hipparchus (20), the fa- 
ther of astronomy, who first numbered the stars, 
and Ptolemy (21), whose book on the heavens was 
the great authority for fifteen hundred years. A 
crater (22), insignificant in size, commemorates 
Herschel, but, considering the great achievements 
of father and son, a double one should have been se- 
‘lected for them. 

On the brink of the Sea of Vapors <) are Julius 
Cesar (28) and Sosigenes (24), who rearranged the 
calendar just previous to the birth of Chrj Cesar, 
‘who was a good astronomer, found that autumn fell 
where winter used to, and winter where spring. He 
brought Sosigenes from Athens to Rome, to assist 
him ‘in rectifying this confusion. They gave four- 
teen months to the next succeeding year, and in- 
vented leap year, to avoid the difficulty in the fu- 
ture. On the opposite shore of that sea is Marco 
Polo (25), the Venetian traveler, whose statement 
that he saw black stones (that is, coal) used for fuel 
in China was so disbelieved in Europe in the thir- 
teenth century. North of him are the Apennines 
(26); and on their eastern verge (27),Eratosthenes, 
called the universe-measurer. Still farther to the 
east is (28) Copernicus, who is fitly placed, for he 
is the restorer of the ancient doctrine that the earth 
revolves around the sun, for which he was put in 
jail at Rome, and forced to recant on pain of death. 
Kepler (29) too, still farther to the east, deserves 
his conspicuous place, for he discovered the three 

astronomical laws. 


From the top of Kepler, and on the far edge of 
the moon, is (80) Grimaldi, who proved that light 
added to light may produce darkness. Aristarchus 
(81), to the north, occupies the brightest spot on 
the moon. He is properly located above Coper- 
nicus, for he originated the doctrine that the latter 
developed. The Apennine range, where it turns to 
the northwest, merges into the Alps, on the western 
side of which are Eudoxus (82) and Aristotle (83), 
Few men have exerted a greater intellectual ingu- 
ence than this latter, who, after spending his patri- 
mony in scientific pursuits, kept a druggist’s shop 
in Athens. Subsequently, however, Alexander the 
Great gave him a million of dollars, and the serv- 
ices of several thousand men to make experiments 
and write a history of animals, In the midst of the 
Sea of Showers (D), and surrounded by the ceno- 
‘taphs of Timocharis (34), who first determined the 
motions of the planet Venus, of Cassini (85), the 
first Director of the French Ro , of 
Autolycus (86) and Aristillus (37), old Greek as- 
tronomers, stands (38) the volcano of Archimedes, 
the great geometer and mechanician of Syracuse. 
| In the present age of big ships his doings are of the 
highest interest. Athenzus, in his Deipnosophists, 
relates how ‘“‘ Hiero, king of the Syracusans, was 
very earnest in ship-building, having built many 
corn, the construction of one of 


"on by brass nails, three hundred master workmen 
besides very many journeymen being employed. 
Archimedes, the famous mathematician, was the 

having undertaken the superin- 
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On the shores of the Sea of Nectar (F) are the. 


| Plato rests poor Captain Scoresby (40), whom many 
of us have seen in the flesh—a good whale-fisher- 
’ man, a writer on magnetism, and Arctic navigator. 
He appropriately reposes near the north pole of the 
moon. 

We might extend our journey back again ¢oward 
Tycho, and exemine hundreds more of these sou- 
venirs; but as we have already come 3000 miles 
the reader must be fatigued, and will be ready to 
rest when he understands that Beer and Madler, 
who were the undertakers of this funereal work, 
spent twenty years in accomplishihg it. 


GENERALS KILPATRICK AND 
CUSTER. 


WE give on page 180 a Portrait of Bricaprer- 
Jupson whose late raid 
in the rear of Lee’s army is the most successful 
of the war. He was born near Deckertown, 
Sussex County, New Jersey, on January 14, 1836, 
and is therefore only 28 years of age. ‘He was 
admitted to West Point, where he graduated in 
1861, and entered the United States army as Sec- 
ond Lieutenant of Artillery on May 6, just after the 
war broke out. <A week after he received a First 
Lieutenancy. He entered the war as Captain of a 
company in Buryea’s regiment (Fifth New York), 
“and was severely wounded in the battle at Big 
Bethel, June 10, 1861. As soon as he recovered he 
was made Lieutenant-Colonel, and afterward Col- 
onel, of the Harris Light Cavalry. In Pope’s Vir- 
ginia campaign his regiment formed part of the 
late General Buford’s brigade. He took part in 
the Maryland campaign under General Pleasanton, 
and in Burnside’s campaign he particularly distin- 
guished himself at Falmouth. He participated in 
Stoneman’s raid, commanding a brigade, and trav- 
ersing 200 miles in less than five days, capturing 
over 300 prisoners. For this success he was made 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers, his commission 
dating from June 13, 1863. At Aldie, Middle- 
burg, and Hanover, Kilpatrick distinguished him- 
self in the moventfents preceding the battle of Gettys- 
burg: he also commanded a division in that battle, 
and was engaged in the pursuit of the rebels to the 
Potomac. Afterward he came to New York city, 
where he commanded the cavalry forces during the 
riots of last summer. General Kilpatrick has late- 
ly lost both his wife and child, and is also without 
father, mother, brother, or sister. : 

We give also on the first page a Portrait 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL Georce A. CusTER, who was 
born in Ohio, and was graduated at West Point, 
1861, with the grade of a SeCond Lieutenancy of 
Cavalry. He was attached to the Arnty of the Po- . 
tomac, and distinguished himself at Williamsburg in 
the Peninsular Campaign, for which success he was 
made a First Lieutenant. On June 29, 1863, he 
was appointed a Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 
He participated in the Cavalry fights upon the Rapi- 
dan last fall, and was at one time wounded in the 
leg, though not seriously. He was married about 
a month since. Inthe late expedition, a full ac- 
count of which will be found in another column, he 
commanded the Cavalry division lately under the 
command of General Buford. 


THE REBELLION IN 1861 AND 
IN 1864. 


WE give on page 181 a dissolving view of the 
Rebellion, representing the preportions to which it 
has been diminished since October 1, 1861. The 
light tint on the map shows the territory which 
since that time has been conquered by our forces, 
amounting to at least one half of the original Con- 
federacy. ; And the half which has been left has, as 
the reader will perceive, been entirely cut into two 
separate sections by our possession of the Mississippi 
and our victories in East Tennessee. 7 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA. 

Tus town, which is now the head-quarters of 
General Logan, and a sketch of which we give on 
page 188, is the only one in the South that I have 
visited, says our correspondent, that in itself sug- 
gests inhabitants of cultivated taste and refinement. 
The streets are regularly laid out, and well shaded 
by fine trees. The houses, too, have architectural 
design—a something that few homes of ‘‘ y* Tchiv- 
alrie” can boast—and.have about them gardens well 
laid out, and very neatly kept. The inhabitants 
are disposed to be “‘ Union,” but are fearful of the 
consequence of an avowal in its favor, in event of 
the reoccupation of the town by the rebel troops. 
Still there are among the citizens very many 
-stanch Union men, who do not hesitate to say their 
thought. I have seen but one female endeavor to 
show her dislike for the ‘“‘ wretched Yank.”* This 
one, after much effort, got up such a visage that I 


the very neatest that have ever been seen. 


THE TWENTIETH REGIMENT. 
189 sketch repreggnting the 
UNITED States (Cot- 


Maigh 5, and were conveyed by the steamer ./:.An 


River, when they disembarked and formed in regi- 


meatal line. The very streets through which they 


were those which, during the riots of last 
July, had witnessed a far different scene. The 
hunted then wege the féted now; the crouching 
suppliants for life then were now the upright and 
triumphant defenders of the Government that mo- 
mentarily found itself unable to defend them against 
their persecutors. Over a hundred thousand spec- 
tators were assembled on Union Square to witness 
this noble act of revenge. We quote the following 
from Colonel Bartram’s speech made on that occa- 


It has been the habit of those among us who - 
thize with the traitors now in arms against us to shect at 
what they are pleased to term the cowardice of the negro. 
I hope that Port Hudson, Fort Wagner, and Olustce have 
forever this question. In this regard I must be 
to refer briefly conduct of the Eighth 


doing this is, that for some three or four 
months I was on duty with this 
ant-Colonel, and re this period I had ample opportuni- 


ani no regiment ever contained a braver or more resolute 
setofmen. How portend is shown by their list 
of casualties; and, alth a subordinate officer 

tery thought it a misfortune to be sa 
regiment, yet when we bear in mi 
regiments had already found the position too hot and had 
retired, I think we can afford to forgive the slanden, and 
say that the misfortune, if misfortune there was, was not 
in having a colored regiment for a eu but in having 
an officer in the service of the Unitell States so biased, so 


ae pom ce 80 cowardly, as to dander the brave men who 
around his guns. 


LOGAN CROSSING LOOKOUT 
CREEK. 


On page 189 we give a sketch of Gewenat Lo 
GAN's TROOPS MOVING ACROss LooxouT CREEK en 
route FOR East TENNESSEKE—this movement having 
connection with the late operations of Grant’s army. 
The command crossing the bridge is that of General 
Matthias. The view given in the sketch of Look- © 
out Mountain is said to be the very best. m4 


aie 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A paper called Le Gratis has appeared in Paris. It 
francs a year. Every thing's dear in France, 


costs 


An Irish leman visiting some friends, waa received 
with so hospitality, and drank so very hard, that he 
departed.in a shorter time than was e 
asked the reason, very gravely said, “ 
so very much, and he ate and drank so incessantly, that 
he was sure, if he had lived there a month longer, he 
would die in a fortnight." 


M. About, in a recent publication, says of an avaricious 

that **it had been proved that, after having kindled 
his fire, be stuck a cork in the end of the bellows to save 
the little wind that was left in them.” 


Mr. Jones called upon the gent! who advertice: to 
restore oil-painting=, and requested him to restore a valua- 
ble landscape which was stolen from him two years sgo. 


The following contains thé alphabet: “John P. Brady 
gave me a walnut-box ¢ of quite a small size.” Q 


A REFLEcTION BY a ScHOoOoL-BOY.—The man who plants 
a birvch-tree near a school-liouse little knows what he is 
conferring on posterity. 


A gentleman who was determined to outdo the horti- 
culturist who raised chickens from egg-plants has suc- 
ceeded in producing a colt from'a horse-chestnut and a 
calf from a cow-ard. 


The death of a mizer was lately announced thus: “On 
piney | last died, Josiah Braintree, of Bennington, at the 
age of ninety-eight. He retained bis money to the last.” 


A Dutchman being advised to.rnb his limbs well with 
brandy for the rheumatism, said he had heard of the 
remedy, but added, “‘I dush better as dat—I drinks de 
prandy, and den I rubs mine leg mit de poitie.” 


\“ Why don’t you fire at those ?” exclaimed a 


Cockney *“*don’t you see you 
ve the whole covey ‘ore you?” “JI know I have,” 
said Tomkins; ** but when I have a aim at one, twe 


‘* Boy!” called out Brown to the waiter at Sams’s. “* Don’t 
call me boy, Sir; I’m no boy, Sir,” said the latter. “Then 
do as you'd be done by,” put in Brown, “*and don’t cali 
this mutton lamb any more." 


A man noted for his calmness and a scolding wife was © 
woods by a ghost. 
. “If you are a man, 
and take orl 


If you are the devil, come along supper, 
married your alster!” | 

The question has been asked, wh 
lite Sor in the ies in their 
shirt sleeves, while it is in every way correct for the ladice 
at 


Where should fs his 


_ -‘When'do 2 and 2 not make 4?—When they are 22. 


New Danrsa Oatu.—“ Dash my Schles-wig!” 
Why is blindman's-buff like sympathy ?—Because it is 
feeling for others. 


Some men not only forget their own names when they 
are drunk, but themeelves when they are sober. 


At a christening, while s minister wae making the cer-. 
the and to say, “let 


me and theoneI ~ | 


n: 
the material comporing its rank and file. No regiment 
ever went to the ficld better officered than the ith 7 
They dismembered the corpse, and, incredible to be said, 
finished their infernal crime by scraping the flesh from : 
NORTH | 
| 
2 | | ™ 
| 
| 
| 
| A poet has commenced a new epic, which begins well. * 
It opens with an invocation to the Nine Muses, bursting ~ oi 
forth with these words, Ye femi-nines 
cut down such a number of trees as would have been 
serves the most conspicuous place, although modern | Sufficient for six’ y ordinary triremes. She was half 
disparagers would have us believe that he became 
insane before he wrote on the prophecies, imputing 2 
\ it to his sitting ap many days and nights in succes- — ~§ 
sion, trying to turn other metals into gold by the kK 
aid of a furnace. ‘ | 
To the southwest (8)is called Bacon. There are | tendence when the other architect failed in the a 
two claimants for this monument—Roger Bacon, | Jaunch. He invented the screw, drew her Fi 
the discoverer of spectacles, gunpowder, gases, | into the water. It took six months more to com- 
whose writings were centuries in advance of his | Plete the outside. The vessel was propelled by |" aced sketch-book and pencil to reproduce the 
time, and who was imprisoned ten years for the sake | Towers and sails, and had 20 banks of oars. The ae «tee che weal 8. én nese, anh tox | 
of science, and endured it without complaint. The | length was. more thag 420 feet, and the height nat 
other, Francis Lord Bacon, who never made a dis- | out of the water more than 60 feet. Inside there — a ten le The pee Ae Square ; 
covery in his life, who inveighed against mathe- | Were the most luxurious fittings—gardens and fish- ppl se aka 2 of a drese-parade of the ee / 
matics and the use of instruments, and who abused | ponds, temples with beautiful mosaic floors, tents, Re she Reg lars— General Sherman’s body- a | 
his power as a judge to torture men. He is now | and stables for 20 horses. On regiment—Vicksbu 
being found out, Which has the best right we leave | “ets, and an engine that threw bolts }8 feet long a too. The memes of General John E ceuieh is 
to the reader to determine. If the latter is to have | distance of 200 yards. The three masts were hol- thet 
a place, let it be on the other side of the moon, out | low, and served to convey darts and stones to the ———=_—_—_—_—_———— e— 17 
of the sight of scientific men, or in Milton's Limbo. | Men and engines at the mast-heads and on the +4 
is (4) Cuvier, whose discov- |. 
y ot fossil bones ground has taught us what Irfshman, fishing i trea i ddenly 
and nuke in a which obliged im to tak 
ow long past, ” under . On + 
tiger, elephant, and rhinoceros lived in En- if a8 & t to the king of to replied, Ao" ehure, 
won't they be afther comin’ in here for the shelter?” 
oO 
| 
! . more recent regiment, com a thousand men 
broken here and there through its under the command of Colonel Bartram, left its | the indignant 
Towend the cast (6) a camp on Riker’s Island at 9 a.m. on Saturday, } seventh.” 
belongs to Fernel, who meas- | 7 ) 
ured the earth b tarriage | Mrs, Partington, when Ike was about to proceed to the 
and (7) to Nonin,whone wor Peter | to cho ail 
ber, and who invented «scale for measuring minute | | | tor 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


Morton’s Gop Pexs are now sold ‘at the | 


eame prie~ 1 before the commencement of the war; this | 
fs entira, ~-, og to the Manufacturer’s improvements in 
machinsry, hh vresent large Retail Business and Cash-in- 
Advance System ; for, until he commenced advertising, 
his business was done on Credit and strictly with the Trade. 
The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at old 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pene charge the 


Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts of the 

world during the past few years, not one in « thousand 

has fafled to resich ite destination in safety; showing that 
the Morton Gold Pen can he obtained by any one, in every 
part of the world, at the same pricegpostage only excepted. 
Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 

of writing, which will do your writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; and at the present almost universal High- 

' Pressure Price of everything, you can have a Morton Gold 
: Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 

If you want one, see “‘The Pen is Mightier than the 
Sword,” in next column. 


BURNETT'S 
if Standard Flavoring Extracts 
For Cooking Purposes. 
) THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE EXTRACTS CON- 
SISTS IN ‘PHEIR 
Perfect Purity and Great Strength. 
We select the following testimonials: 


“* Pre-eminently superior to all others for culinary use.” 
Hovse, Boston. 
“ Superior to any we have ever used.” 
Revexz Hocse, Boston. 
“Have used your Extracts for several years, and re- 
gard them the best in the world.” 
Firtu Avenve Horen, New York. 
“Our test has proved them very excellent.” 
St. Niono.as Hore., New York. 
“ Tlave been found really superior by thorough and ex- 
elusive use in our Establishment for years.” 
: Continental Horst, Phila., Pa. 
‘* Possess all the rare qualities claimed for them.” 
Evtaw Hovst, Baltimore, Md. 
“* Far superior to any in the market.” 
Horr, Washington, D. C. 
‘Comment is unnecessary. Our standard quality will. 
remain unimpaired. 
These Extracts are for sale in every city and town in 


the United States and Canadas. 
The best are the cheapest ! 


JOSEPH BURNSTT & 
BOSTON. 


LATEST iNVENTION. 


JUST OUT. , 


After years of patient.research it has been 
now, for the first time, that a genuine Gol 


to s inst parties advertising low-priced pens and call- 

obey beg gold. We know that ours is the oo gold 

t 


can be sold anywhere near our 
Trade Prices by the Dozen. 
No, 1. Meptum PsEx, : $8 50. 
No. 3. Meprum Pex, $8 75. 
Ne. 38. Lanes Enqroseine Pex, $4 50. 
- No. 1, Meprom Pex, 4 cents. 
NO. 2. Mevium Eneroserne, cents. 
No. 8. Lanex Ene@rossina, 65 cents. 
Warranted. 
We every pen for one year, and to be solid 
gold, ine Irodium or Diamond pointed, and to pos- . 
eess all the elasticity of the most expensive n made. 


sealed risk. 
GEORGE A. ELY & CO., Sole Manufacturers, No. 181 
Broadway, New York. 


ee in fine Gold Plate, $1. 
m° New Naval Pin, fine Gold 


$1 50. 
or Co. th your Name, and Co. handeomely 
ved thereon, for $1. 
commission and iums allowed to agents. 


B. T. HAYWARD, 
Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Union Playing Cards. 


for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 

Stare, and Flags are the euits, and you can 
are the euits, 

om T in mailed free 


Phe usual discount to the trade. Send fora Cireular. Ad- 
~14 Chambers 8t., N. ¥., or 165 William Street, N. Y. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


66 [HE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD.” 


THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 
MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 

On receipt of any of the following sums in Cash, the 

return mail, or otherwise, as di- 
the same according 


f Go OUT CASES, 
For $0 75 a No. 1 Pen, ist quality; or a No. 8 Pen, 8d 


uality. - 
For $1. 00 Ne. 2 Pen, ist quality; or a No. 8 Pen, 9d 
quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 8d q ° 
For $1 25, a No. 8 Pen, Ist quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 2d 
uality ; 


quality. 
For $2 25, a No 6 Pen; $2 75a No. 7 Pen; $3 26a No. 8 
Pen; $4a No. 9 Pen; $5 No. 10 Pen—all Ist quality. 
THE SAME GOLD PENS, IN SILVER EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH PENCILS. 
For $1 50 a No.1 Pen, ist quality; or a No 8 Pen, 3d 


quality. 
For $175, 2 No.9 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 8 Pen, 94 
quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 8d quality. 


a . 4 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. S Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $3 00, a No. 5 Pen, ist quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 2d 


For $8 50, a No. 6 Pen, ist quality. ad 
GOLD PENS, ALL FIRST QUALITY, IN SILVER- 
_M DESK HOLDERS. 

For $2 00 a No. 4 Pen; for $3 95 a No.5 Pen; for $2 75 
a No. 6 Pen; for $3 50 a No. 7 Pen. 
For $4 09 a No, 8 Pen; for $5 a No. 9 Pen; and for $6 a 

No. 10 Pen. 
The “1st Quality” are with the best Iri- 
doamin Points, carefully and none of 
are suld with the slightest imperfection which and 
the closest scrutiny can detéct. 


premium on the 


at one time. 


ps and Lanterns, burns 
Oil with a brilliant light 
or odor. 


THE AMERICAN HOME. 


Mrs. P. Dawes will start at the of July with 
a limited number of pupils to establish a for Amer- 


ican young ladies in Carleruhe, 
For part Pe, Rev 
an 


Brandreth’s Pills. 


THEIR MEDICAL QUALITIES. —In small and re- 
peated doses, the effect of Brandreth's Vegetable Univer- 
sal Pills is to increase the activity of the secreting and ex- 
ereting organs. The alvine discharges become more li- 
quid, and contain a larger proportion of bile. The opera- 
tion of this extraordinary medicine does not stop here; 
the membranes of the lungs, of the eyes, and all the mem- 
branes become meister; the urine is increased in quan- 
tity, except in cases of Diabetes, when the secretion is re“ 
duced; the skin becomes damper and at the same time 
warmer where too cool, and cooler if too warm. So that 


Brandreth’s Pills seem to'vitalize and promote the excre- | 


tions generally. Even accumulations of fiuids in the 
shut agcs—ae the pleura, the peritoneum, arachnoid, and 
synovial membranes—diminish in quantity, and in some 
cases rapidly disappear, from the use of these Pills. They 
remove, at the same time, all glanduler swellings, enlarge- 
ments and indurations. Phlegmonous and other tumors 
are apparently melted away by their use, as well as small 
or large pimples from the face, eyebrows, &c., &c. In 
large doses, say of from five to ten Pills, they act as 4 
powerful purgative, clearing the bowels first of their con- 
tents, and then acting upon the internal organs, cleansing 
them of slime, mucus, or any concretions not required for 
their healthy action. Thus the action of Brandreth's 
Pills is what is required to bring about that state in all 
the organs, which results in their full to health. 
The blood-vessele, as well as the blood, are thus restored 
to perfect purity and vigor. 


“Our Pa 


" for March, contains thg celebrated 


Best Thing Out! 


The ** Patent Pocket Army Pipe,” just 


smoking in the world, Onz poZEN 

CEIPT OF 5... We also manufacture the famous 
Magic Tobacco- es, Thermometers, Union Chrystal Ce- 
ment, Prize Match safes, &c., and we will send 
12 different articles of our choicest styles, packed, 
free, on receipt of $400. Cireulara sent Sree per mail. 
Address in RICHARDS & CO., 87 and 8 Nassau | Bt, 


U. Ss. G. 
The immense for the times, sung by Bry- 
ant’s Minstrels, Words and Music composed bed 
mett, author of Dixie’s Land.” 
U .stands for Uncle, U. 8. for Uncle Sam, « 
But U. 8. G. it jist suite me, or any other man. 
a trench at Vicks 


thout cu oc made 
quirers referred to ts in this city. DR. 
170 Bleecker 8t., N. Y. Office hours 10 to 12 A.M. 


Enameled Chamber 
FURNITURE. 


Furniture in all col- 
and 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


[Mance 19, 1864. 

BRODIE’s 

SPRING OPENING 
| Took place on 

Tuesday, Sth Marc 
BRODIE, 

The Leader of Fashions, 
Will make an early Spring Opening of 
Ladies’ Garments. 
For novelty of style, for richness of material, and for 
endless variety of colors, coupled with moderate priccs, 


the ladies of America mever had such induesments te eal] 
on the 


_ “Leader of Fashions. 
No. 300 Canal Street, 
Near Broadway. 


THE “RIDGEWOOD” PATENT 


SMOKING CASE. 


seen, entirely 
that it will certainly work itself into general use.’ 
and portable as a Cigar Case, it is offered in va- 
tions styles st $1 G0, $2 00, $3 $2 00, $3 and 
$5 00, two latter richly and ved. single 
Cases sent by mail, free to the Army, and everywhere, on 
receipt of price and 25 cents. A liberal Discount to Deal- 


Smoking Tobacco, 
superior and flaror, put up in Packa ) fil 
the = for the Trade. All 
Ordera promptly filled. 


OFFICE RIDGEWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 
429 Broadway, cor. Howard Street, New York. 


. ONE CENT. 


your d expenses by getting 
FISH'S KEROSENE LAMP COOK- 
G APPARATUS, 


“Union Attachment,” 
to be used on common lamp to Reet water, cook fhod, of 
ss, For sale at the Lamp 
Complete Musical Library for $10. 


Comprising nearly 


“ HOME CIRCLE,” @ collection of Piano Music, 
Polkas, Quadrilles, &c., 2 vols. 
OF PEARLS,” Choice Vocal Duets with Piano Accompa- 


IC PEARLS,” compris 


with Stencil Tools. *t fail to send for a free Cat- 
full particulars. Address 
SPENC Vermont Record Offices 
| Brandon, Vermont. 
EMOREST’S NEW YORE ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 
The live : most 
ill of I ANT EVEN MILI- 


gra ustrations MPORT TS, 
TARY MOVEMENTS, STARTLING NOVELTIES, HU- 
MOROUS, DOMESTIC and LOCAL INCEDENTs, the 
ARY MA an EST NEWS, pe 
most and valuable combination of LIVE SUB- 
JECTS, and a National and Family Newspaper in {te most 
comprehensive sense. Price 8 cents. 

Do not fail to see the splendid weekly. Sold every- 
where. Specimen copies mailed free on receipt of price. 
Beekman Street. 


IMPORTED NOVELTY oi the season. 7 
12 Waverly Place, N.Y, 
The Newest Thing Out: 


WANTED CANVA 


in Oil Colors from original designs; three 
twelve cards each. PART ONE: OUR RELATIONS & 
HOME and ABROAD. PART TWO: THE ADVENT: 
RES of a NSC (both capitally Comic 
THREE: THE SLAVE in B63 
the Great Evil). 
Dealers 


sending On 
as samples, post-paid. 


Tar JouRNAL AND 
yok, $1 50a year. Addfess & W118, 


88x01. Price $2500, 


~ Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. 


Oo YOU WANT L 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
foree them to grow Seavily inisiz weeks (upon the 
est face) without stain or injury to the ekin. Price $1— 


BE | 
| 
34 
to description, viz. : 
| , GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 
For 25 cents, the Magic Pen; for 88 cents, the Lucky 
Premium on the Goli,,Government Tax, but Mor- gee but correspond in sizes to numbers 
; ton has in no case changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail. 2, 8, 4, 5; and 6 respectively. : 
THE SAME PENS IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH PENCILS. 
. Pen; for $1, the Alwa Pen; for $1 @, the Ele- 
These are Well-Finished, Good- Writing Gold Pens, with 
; Iridosmin Points, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens; aliMeugh 
fee they are unwarranted, and, therefore, not exchangeable. 
| The name “ A. Morton, umber," * Quality," . 
are stamped on the following Pens, and the potats are war 
: ranted for six months, except accident. 
est, No. 6 the largest, adapted for pocket; No. 4 t 
) Smallest, and No 10 the largest Mammoth Geld Pen, for 
the desk. 
: . Long and Medium Nibs of all sizes and qualities. Short 
quality. 
tee The Long and Short Nibs are fine pointed; the Medium | 
: Nibs are Broad, Coarse Business points, The engravings 
7 ial are fac-similes of the sizes and styles. 
. ‘ recipe for Western Cider, without apples, and the cure 
valuable information. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of a red 
ne stamp, by RICHARD PARKER & Co., 
Cor. Ann and Nassau Sts., N. Y. 3 
qftality ; or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 
| For $1 75, No. 5 Pen, lst quality; or No. 6 Per 3d 
4 ~ 
| POPULAR HOTELS. | 
| 
out, is decidedly the most convenient article for soldiers in 
the market. It is of fine apearance, SZL¥-OLEANING, will 
| 4 POCKET, easily as it can be taken Major-General Burnside 
om gna FOUR PARTS immediately. ‘The fire can not be seen, ' Writes, Jan. 20th, 1864, after thanks tor what he is 
neither can it drop out. By a very ingenious arrangement pleased to call our “‘nseful and beantiful present” of a 

; the smoke is cooled agd cleaned before entering the mouth * Ridgewood vig and Tobacco Case.” ‘Jt is the most 
L234 making it the c most economical, and delightf: ora Smokin A that I have ever 

$0x Ne ers and Su Also the 

b he“ 2d Quality” are superior to any Pens made by him P. 8. Money sent tn registered letters te at our risk. 

Sai; "The 84 Quality” he intends shall equal fn respect to 

Pee Durability, Elasticity and Good Writing Qualities (the 

only true considerations) any Gold Pens made elsewhere. 
oi i In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say , 
me that, previous to operating his New and Patented Ma- | 
chines, he could not have made.as Good Writing and Du- i 
MANUFACTURERS AND PEOPRIETOERS,. 
Bi Sy | Parties ordering must fn all instances specify the He'll dig one more round White House door, in 1865. 
Name" or the Number" and Quality’ af the Peng | Also just published, Beautifal Dreamer. The 
+i wanted. and be particular to deseri the they pre- last Song ever written by the late Stephen C. Foster, com- 
’ All remittances sent by mail in registered letters are at | Confidently recommend ft. Price 30 cents. Copies sent 
| with which you may prepare a meal for FIVE PERSONS 
es Parties sanding Gold or Silver will be allowed the fall at a cont of 

GOLD TO CLUBS—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed One Cent. 
| Price, from $2 to $6. Also, the 

. 

(pap price can be Just what every Family wants. Use THe Exzcrro-M I Bru 
RTALLIO 
produced of the tant hereto- & Co."s No Chimney Burner | They are an for 
ore offered. Years have been spent in trying to produce Coup Freer, &e. Merram & Co., No. 429 Broadway; N. Y. 
an clastic and diamond pointed pen at low Sgure, and, without Belts, $3 ; ‘Armlets, $1 60 each. 

Bhigtt until now, all attempts have been futile. We have nothing Saves 25 per cent. Office 203 Fulton Sent by mail for 80 cents additional. 
St.,N.Y¥. Agentswanted. Send for 
 eircular. Gample sent free for 50 
American Institute awarded 1st Pre- One Thousand Pieces of Piano Music. - 
| mium and Medal, 1863. 
ors and styles, 
| walnut and chestnat, 
| j in suite, wholesale and retail. Mattresses and Pail” 

lasses. WARREN WARD, 277 Canal N. Y. ing the Vocal Beauties of the Bert 

fy =a Sallard Patent The “Star” No Chimney Burner. sent, post-paid, for $10, or each af tha following prices: 

post-pa | ~ 

Breech Leading Rifles and For Kerosece Or. Lames anf | Plain, $2; Cloth, $225; Full gilt,$& OLIVER DITSON 
7 Laxreans, gives a brilliant light & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
Carrying the water-proof cartridge, needs no 

‘ This arm is now admitted by all competitors to be superipr Pe ne demand for this superior 

iy to any other ever offered to the public. The great ad- Oe == Burner, which everywhere gives 

: vantage of loading with either fixed or loose ammunition : Me satisfaction. Sample sent, post- 
+ We end these pens to any address in the United States, | alone makes it superior to all others. = - paid for 85 cts. wanted. 
i] | ta id, on receipt of price. Mone We also offer to the public our new Plant & Reynolds [| ~~" P. ESSIG & CO. Manuras: 
} Cartridge and loose ammunition loading revolver. This 2 Platt Street, New York. 
: or further particulars send for descriptive circular. and 50 . 
Do not forget that both Rifles and Pistols may be Whirker, Mourtachen, craia end pals 
ew Cava with either Cartridge or loose ammunition. fr Address C. W. Philo, Brook] 
New Battle Pin, with the cents Address © Union Book - 
> Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden Lane, 
Plate, $1 50. 99 
Poutonier’s Pin, do., 2242me Benodict’s MILLINERY ana DRESS. “The Human Face Divine. 

all nad Baw Them,” in 

SSERS, NEWS AGENTS, SUT- | Dress for Sal 

tej LERS, and DEALERS generally, everywhere, to sell STE- Printing-Press for Sale. 

x | 

To Compositors, — Wanted, three strictly first- 

m4 class Compositors, used to Book-work. Apply to Mr. Trade terms liberal. 

Magen, Foreman of Hagrzs & Composing WM. ‘A. STEPHENS, Publisher, sent post to any address, on ap 
Room, N. No. 400 Chestant St, Philadelphia, | der, G. GRAHAM, No. 100 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 
7 

| | 
| 


Marcu 19, 1864.] 
‘J. H. Winslow & Co., 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &0. 
Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each 

without regard to value, and 
not to be paid for till “you 
know what you are to get. 


Of Artioles to be sold for Ono 


Dollar each. 

100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each. 

100 Gold Watches 6000 each. 

200 Ladies’ Gold Watches .............. 85.00 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 15 00 each. 
8000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
8000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
8000 8300 t0 500 each. 
8000 Cameo Brooches 400 to 6 00each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches...".... 400 to 6 00 each. 
Lava and Florentine Brooches. . 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Bfooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Cameo Ear Drops.:..........+ 400 to. 6 00 eackr. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to $00 each. 
8000 Watch 200 to 
6000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 900to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 250 to 6 00 each, 
5000 Sleeve 600 each. 
6000 Plain Rings...... ecccscccccece 200 to. 5 00 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings...........,... 250 to 6 00 each. 
6000 Lockets......ss.sesccscscccess 250 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Seta Ladies’ Jewelry........... 500 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M’ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 6 00 each. 


Ail of the gbove lst of Goods wil be for one dalla 
each, Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into enveloves, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 


. gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 


chance. ¢ On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar aud take the article or not. 


In all transactions by mail, we shall 


Charge fos forwarding the Certificates, 


paying postage, and doing the busi- 


ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 


closed when the Certificate is- sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 


“eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-fiv 


for $10; and a hundred for $15. 


Acxznrs.—Those acting a8 Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 


cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cdhts to us, either 


in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address ." 


206 Broadway, New York. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 


At Baltimore, Washington, and 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 


No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low 


NN AAI + = 

~All interested in Shorthand should send for the PHO. 
NUGRAPHIC No. 1 contains a 
logue of ie Books. No. 2 explains the 


Phonogra 
graphic Alphabet. No. 8 coutains the Outline, 


“Militery Naval 

COLLECTION and Baxxtxe Orricr.Somes, Brown & 
Co., No, 3 Park Place, ew’ York, adjust and collect every 
variety of just claims against the Government or States: 


OW and-Books containing laws, &c., sent by mail, free. 


nining_ Flopements, 


Solid Silver, $1 60. 


ing Cases, fine 

Keeper = $10 
a perfect 

will 

FINE DOUBLE BOTTOM silver | 


English Huxtixe Warton, Jew- 
ELED, warranted in every yo a $25. 


PRINCIPAL 
Avenue. 


OFFICER'S WATCH. 
$3 AMERICAN LEVER WATCH 1 4 in 4 $35 
oz. sterling silver cases, 
double bottom 
Watch, move- 
Wal 
from gold, 1 
$38 JEWELED, Serew Balance 
M. J. Tomsas, warranted, $38. 
Constantly on hand Watches of every description. 
tered 20 cts. extra. GREAT LNDUCEMENTS to AGENTS. 
SEND FOR OUR CIBOULAR. 
GEORGE’ A: ELY & CO. 181 Broapway, 
late 208 Broapway, New York. . 
AKER'S RHEUMATIC BALM, 
BAKER'S FEVER COOLER, 
BAKER'S COUGH MIXTURE, 
BAKER'S CROUP ALLEVIATOR, 
are four remedies which 
- Price $1 por bottle each. pm 
BAKER'S KIDNEY AND GRAVEL REMEDIES, which 
are invaluable. Price $5. 
am, Tenth Street, near Fourth 
Sold b Druggists. 
sent my receipt of price. 
We are now offering our Celebrated Gold 
Pens and Extension Silver Plated Holders 
at the following low prices for Cash: 
Holders, per dozen, eS 


h. 
cent. will be made on all sums of 
each, and are bot soi le 


or express pre-paid. 
SALISBURY & 


"09 9% ‘pI03 gt 
s 


elers, 208 Broadway, New York. 
Lars made 


Two from t cts. 
De for 20c. Retails 
L WOLCOTT, 17 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


amine, or = samples sen 
for $2,.by R. 


ICRISTADORO'S 


OX 


little 
“air, marriage, ete. read revieed ond 


MEDICAL SENSE. 
treated 


altogether, a — book for curious people, an 
for 100 
or 


$1, or $2 doz. 
WEMYSS. 675 Broadway, N. Y. 


nts. Adams 
Co., No. 26 Ann St., N. Y., 
and 85 Linc@n 8t., Boston. 


Tt having come to our knowledge that imitations of the 
American Watch have been pat upon the market in great 
numbers, calculated, by their utfer worthiessness, to in- 
jure the reputation of our genuise products—to protect 


our own interests and the public from imposition, we again 
publish the trade marks by which our Watohes may in- 


variably be known. 

The rreet has the name 

“AMERICAN WATCH CO., Waltham, Mass.," en- 
graved on the inside plate. 

The szconp has the name 

* APPLETON, TRACY 
graved on the inside plate. 

The turrzp has the name 

BARTLETT, Waltham, Mass,” engraved on 
the inside plate. 

All the above styles have the name “ American Watch 
Co.” painted on the dial, and are warranted in every re- 
spect. 

The rourTs has the name 

“WM. ELLERY, Boston, Mass."’ engraved on the in- 
side plate, and is not named on the dial. 

All the above described Watches are made of various 
sizes, and are sold in gold or silver cases, as may be re- 
quired. 

It hardly possible for us to accurately describe the 
merous imitations to which we have alluded. They are 
usually inscribed with names so nearly approaching our 
own as to escape the observation of the unaccustomed buy- 
er. £ome are represented as made by the ** Union Warton 
Co., of Boston, Mass.’’—no such company existing. fome 
are named the *‘ Soldier’s Watcli,” to be sold as our Fourt1 
or Ws. Ex.ery grade, usually known as 
Watos others are named the “ Aprieton Watcu Co. 
others the *“ P. S. BartTLEY,” instead of our P. S. Barr- 
Lett, besides many varieties named in such a manner as 
to convey the idea that they are the veritable productions 
of the American Watch Company. 

A littl® attention on the part of buyers will protect them 
from gross imposition. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


Agents for the American Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Navy 
and who 


TO SOLDIERS. 
, made cntirely of Fine Gold, with the Name, 


beautifully engraved upon the outside, for 


, and K 
$6; in Sal Silver, at $2 60. Se 
EITH, 208 Broadway, 


Binds of Army Badges, Watches, Gold Pins, 


HE COLOR OF YOUR EYES. 

Eyes, Green Eyes, Chi the Eyes 

brated Persons—Poet 


ren’s E 
The bright black Kye, melting blue, 


Blue 


$1502 year. Address Fow_es 


The Army Lantern. 


For burning Coal Oil or Kerosene withou' 
GIVES A PURE WUITR Mout without Chimney. 
STANDS QUICK MOTIONS IN ANY DIRECTION. 
FLAME 18 REGULATED from the outside. 
Is VERY SUBSTANTIALLY MADR, AND CONVENIENT IN 


of $1 

sent on 
& Manufacturers of Gas Fix- 
Chandeliers, &c., 9, 11 and 13 Mer- 


N-B. Liberal discount to Deslere and Sates Cireu- 

lars with particulars sent 
Can see a man distance of 3 to 
4 . 8 and Eye- 
Also" Microscopes of every 


HONK, Optician, $1 


way, cor. stairs. 
Send for Circular. 


county at $75 a month, expenses a 
my new cheap Famil | 


DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FABHIONS.—The 
Spring Number of this 
a brilliant 


beautifal Fashion Plate ever offercd in 
world. The Spring Number also contains Full Size 
Patterns, an elegant Braid Sheet, with much valuable in- 
formation, &c., all for only 25 ets. ; or yearly subscriptions, 
$1, with a premium of One Dollar's worth of Extra Pat- 
terns. Do not fail to subscribe immediately. 
culturist and the Mirror of Fashions are furnished 


ror of Fa $2 20; s Lady's Book and the Mir- 
ror of Fashions, $2 75, less than the of 8 alone ; 
Demorest's Illustrated News the of 


$4. Splendid Premiums for Cinbs. Address Mme. DEM, 
OREST, No, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


the grea the Full 
¢ on receipt off fre stampe for cart post. 


MUNRO BROWS 14 


faithful attention. 


es, 
neon Y. Weekly, J 


First-Class Hunting Time-Pieces. 


FOR ACCURACY OF MOVEMENT, BEA 
AND, ABOVE ALL, CHEAPNESS In 
WATCHES MUST INSURE 


UNIVERSAL APPROBATION! 


recognised by eut- 
ting or heavy it nut only in = 
resemblance of Solid 


ringle pay-day wen one ordinary buriness tact ! 


HOLESALE ONLY! In heavy hunting cases, beau- 
engraved, white enamel dial, and, fane cut hand~, 

; regis Sold 
be safely sent 

TERMS CASH, INVARIABLY «% ADV No 
agents employed ; buyers must deal directly with us. If 
money is sent us by express or mail in a registered letter 
it is at our risk Orders will maget the most prompt and 


BROS., Sole 


Broadway, cor. Courtlandt 8’. New York. 
; DR. B. C. PERRY, 
DERMATOLOGIST 


49 Bond Street, New York, 
of 39 Winter Street, 


ns 
For particulars enclose stamp for Cireular. 


jz WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS. 
OUR NEW POCKET ALBUM. 
(For anp Crvizian.) 
Holding Sixteen Pictures, ia the chea snhten Sees 
Album ever offered to the pablle. 


It 


SAMUEL & COMPANY, 
Photograph Album Manufacturers, 


I want Agents at 960 

expenses paid, to sell my Hverlasting Pencila, 
Burners, and 13 other articles. circulars 

sent free. Address JOHN F. LORD, Biddeford, Maine 


-HARPER & BROTHERS 


‘ Have Just Published : 

LYMAN BEECHER'’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND COR. 
RESPONDENCE. Autobiography, Correspondence, 
of Lyman Beecher, D:D. his Son, Cuagizs 
Brecurr. With Two Steel and eae 
on Wood. In two Volumes, 122mo, Cloth. I. just 
ready. Price $1 75.) 

THE WIPFE®'S ANovd, By W.G. Wis. 


8vo, Paper, 50 
A POPULAR OF THE NEW TESTA. 
ENT, Grozex Commune 12me, 


HARLES Reaps, Author of Romance, By 
es me 
Long,” Svo, Cloth, $1 00; Paper, TS 


HAFPER’S 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
_ Circulation over 100,000. 
“HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


tisements 

1857, 1858, 1359, 1860, 1861,. ‘1903, and and 1868 of “HAR-. 
“Price each, are n0w 


9 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 191 
100,000 OREAT - NEW The American Watch ros 
A 
in heavy oliver hunting eases, fise Company. THE ARMY. 
$15 ENGbISH Movement, ruby jeweled, $15 RD B 
silver cap, handsome white and 
or plain cases, warranted a = 
time-keeper for one year, $15. PORT: RS OF 
| THE GREAT ENGLISH ARMY 4 j [ uly 
Pa valuable for 
15 (| tra Leslie’ 2. 
$25 
Magio 
Being a Hunting, or Open Face, or Lady’s | 
or Gentleman’s Watch combined, with 
SPLENDID LIsT!! A most pleasing novelty. One of the mer 
convenient, and decidedly the best and cheapest ae 
for general and reliable use ever offered. It has is 
and conmected with its its own at- 
of this Watch are com of two the ont- 
| being fine 18 carat guid. It hes the improved | 
. action lever movement, is warranted an accurate time- 
$204. Sample watches in 
oS sent by mail, the postage is 36 cents; registering, 20 cents. 
Silver Watches! 
An imitation so faultless that it can hardly be detected 
by the most experienced judges. The material being of 
two metals, the outer one first quality Silver and the in- 
The sale of these watches in the army is a source of 
enormous t, retailing, as readil t $26 
in a 
No.3 * 9 00. 
No. 1 Always Ready . “ 11 50. 
No.3 “ “ 13 00. 
Theve Pens and Volders are ll warranted, and wil | pry 
tail from $2 to $5 Bt 
A deduction of 10 Pa 
$50 and upwards. O 
cheaply, and expeditious ¥ - 
ence, I. ly. Circular Sy & 
VET ERAN a to furnish all 
: ns for all the Reg- Fr 
A ly all Diseases of the Sealp, Loss of Hair, and Premature 
Blanching. Ls0, removes Moth Tr Dis- 
mail on | colorations from the face, without te the texture or 
™m y 
any part 
untry by 
thet te dear all the while,” 
. But that est 
much more on same su : 
cray, frends anywhere in Uncle Sam 
en & WSs, Broadway. | domains, at the very trifling sum of 
ee All orders | 
%! Annexed is a fuc-simile 
| 
.\) Cavalry Badge. Sent free 
- 
with Name, Co., and 
BY / ment handsomely en- 
graved thereon. 
Solid Silver, letters 
Solid gold enameled. 9 00 
| Ber syle Ariery 
, and every style Co, 
Pin and Corps Badge worn 
by the Army: Send for our 
WN dress C. L. BALCH & CO., 
¥ 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
WINSLOW & CO. 
< NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 
: rk the One Copy for Ye ng $3 00 
Amo work are ome «© 
folowing: Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh,.| for the Spring Fashions, and some unusu A rea Two Copies for Que Year . . .... 60. , 
Serofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Piles, Liver, and Phi- | dinary attractions, among m- | Betra Copy, for every Club of Tam Sun- 
losophy of Digestion, Constipation, Aff-ctions of the Urin- | moth Fashion Plate twice the usual size, and the most - somrmmena, at $2 50 cach, or 11 Copies for $25 00, 
ary Organs, Barrenmess, Rupture, Salt Kheum, Cancer, MaGaztne and togethér, 
Paralysis, Diseases of the Heart, Neuralgia, How to Re- one ’ 65 00. 
cover the Sight and throw aside Spectacles, Marriage, the 
age Customs of the World, Philosophy of 
ex a Chapter for the Married, and a thousand 
ail the more general principles of the Art. ue to married and single never written before, 
cents. Nos. 1, 3, and 8, 17 centa making, id 
a good 
| Contents 
One Copy for Four Months. ... . . $10 
reg E. B. FOOTE, M_D., io. 1130 Broadway, N. ¥. 
CHURCH VIEWS.-— Card Photographs | And an Patra Copy will be allowed for every Club 
=> POLLAK & SON. At your own homes. Thousands.ean realise a Finndred | inside apd Due Dollars ne for outside Adver- 
Mrrnsonaum Manvracrursss, | W.C Dollars Weekly.— No utensils those found 
Bnoome St, Bowsry, N. Y., in every househould ts 1 demand sta- 
soll wholesale and retail. Will send, New Catalogue of Jewelry as flour. 
~ free of charge, a genuine Pipe for 6 | Sent_free. ae “0A 
Dollars. Pipes cut to order and re CAFFERTY st, N. ¥. BROTHERS 


